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‘| An Editorial: 


T 


l BOR DAY in the United States has served 
\- 


a purpose different from that celebrated 
by May Day. Both are days on which 
" tat organized labor celebrate their many 

achievements—and in an earlier day, the very 
existence of their unions. But in more recent 








t Beevears, May Day—increasingly divorced from 
y oo .de unions—has been made a day of as- 
‘ of long-range demands, of the ‘philos- 

lical and political aims of labor which are 
3 requently brought-up during the workday 
t tine of daily operations. Labor Day, a legal 
- liday, serves on the other hand as a celebra- 


1 from without: by the community at large 
well as labor. We believe that there is a 
egitimate function for both days. The first 


; taches leaders and members of trade unions 
‘om their operational functions—and allows 

3 1 to look a little further ahead, to proclaim 
shumanistic aspirations and- solidarity with 


= democratic workingmen and all others through- 

it the world. It is true that the Stalinists, 
mrecognizing the value of May Day, have at- 
Htempted to seize it for themselves, to use it as 
5 - sounding-board for the echoes of their slavish 
| Peacdherence to the interests of a foreign nation. 
pit is wrong to let them capture this day that 
generations of workers have fought to conceive 
and implement with a tradition of decency. The 
Stalinist must not be made receipients of 
storical philantropy; they must be divested 
of what they immorally hold. 


Pas i ite Ration 


in ever this Labor Day is an appro- 
for democratic American labor to 

e tocsin. Labor Day brings labor ex- 
pplicitly the notice and honor that it deserves. 
And it is therefore appropriate that this year 
‘an labor celebrate its vast victories over 
ommunist Party and its followers and 
tes in American labor unions. The recent 
as witnessed a virtual rout of the Stalin- 
f'sts from many decisive places in the trade 
s Unions of this nation. In union local after local, 
® 'n industrial and regional councils, in vital na- 
2 tional unions, the Stalinists have been given 
= their walking papers by the membership. Only 
me ‘wo cases need be cited to indicate the extent 
§ Of their losses. In the CIO United Automobile 
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MOSCOW VS. MacARTHUR 


Workers Union, an essential union long divided 
against itself, a total victory has been won. So 
great was Walther Reuther’s following among 
the membership that when the election came, 
the fellow-travelers were incapable of electing 
an effective opposition. Reuther’s victory was 
staggering. The CIO-National Maritime Union 
was, until quite recently, completely in the 
hands of the Communists. It has now been 
cleansed in a landslide for Joseph Curran’s slate 
which is perhaps unprecedented anywhere in 
the annals of American labor. Curran’s ad- 
ministration has virtually swept every office. 
And these are only two items in this happy 
ledger. ‘ " ‘i 
Turre are lessons to be learned from these 
achievements. But perhaps the most important, 
as The New Leader has long pointed out, is 
that American labor can only be cleansed out 
of Stalinists by the rank-and-file of the unions. 
The Stalinists canot be beaten in labor’s ranks 
by governmental fiat or by supressive legisla- 
tion. As the record clearly shows, the Taft- 
Hartley Act by striking against all labor merely 
strengthened the appeal of the Stalinists. They 
could appeal for “unity” to fight the anti-labor- 
ites in Washington and elsewhere. It gave them 
an issue, a target. And who was there to deny 
that the legislation was bad? The anti-Stalin- 
ists did not let this law lessen their mounting 
drive against Communism—but it hurt them, 
and it helped the party-liners. The day of the 
CP in American labor is coming to an end— 
and they linger only in a small number of im- 
portant unions which they control, the electrical 
workers, public workers and a few others. But 
these strongholds too will fall. Among the un- 
sung heroes fighting in defense of American 
democracy are those men and women of Amer- 
ican labor who have given their time, energy, 
ingenuity, who have sacrificed much in the 
fight against Communism when it was un- 
popular to do so. They have dedicated them- 
selves to the building of a labor movement that 
any nation has a right to be proud—that serves 
its membership and the needs of the entire 
community. And a movement that is truly free. 
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But labor has yet to formulate in specific 
terms its philosophical, political and social role 
in our society. The declining strength of the 
Stalinists clears the decks for concentration 
on legitimate and positive labor aspirations. 
What kind of an economy, developing social 
system, world, does labor want and by what 
means can such aspirations be realized? What 
is the agency of political expression that can 
best voice labor’s political strength? 


American labor, unlike its European counter- 
part, has strangely divorced itself by and large 
from political issues and movements. And yet, 
at no time has it been more evident that a 
dichotomy of this sort is impossible. Legisla- 
tion and contemplated legislation, the compo- 
sition of Congress, political candidates, social 
gospels, the structure of the national economy 
—all these are directly in labor’s focus. A 
mature and independent labor movement, calls 
for a mature and independent political move- 
ment through which to pursue its political and 
social aims. The recent years of political floun- 
dering dictate a revision of labor’s long-range 
political thinking. 


To extend this argument, American labor 
fights the Stalinists because they despise the 
totalitarian aims of this puppet-group. It is 
then only logical to infer that there are things 
that democratic labor seeks in positive terms. 
They need to be explicitly formulated and ad- 
vanced. The present era is crucial from any 
conceivable viewpoint. This nation must de- 
fend itself successfully against the onslaughts 
of the Stalinist world-machine—and must not 
allow its civil liberties to suffer. The job call- 
ing for all our collective ingenuity is indeed 
that of providing more liberties, an always ad- 
vancing standard of living and a perpetually 
growing and improving democracy. This is a 
challenge to all social groups. And it is an 
especially pressing challenge to American labor, 
This Labor Day marks an appropriate time to 
point up the issues—to ask the crucial ques- 
tions and to press for the badly-needed answers. 
Many of these answers are long-overdue. The 
time to make a significant beginning is now. 
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The Presidential Campaign 





Behind 
The 


Labor Planks 


By Max D. Danish 


Cont) 





This article is the record in The 
New Leader's extensive coverage of 
fhe coming elections. Last week, 
David Lilienthal’s article, “Citizen As 
Politician” inaugurated the series. 
Succeeding articles will appear in 
forthcoming issues. 
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y HAT are the political prospects 

W for American labor after No- 
vember 2? 

How will the unions fare in the 


event of a sweeping Dewey victory? 
How will they be affected in the e: ent 
ihe Republicans win the Presidency 
but lose the Senate, o1 


Senate and the House? 


perhaps the 


How will the labor movement orient 
itself in the event of a Truman vic- 
tory which is likely to be accompanied 
by the recapture of Congress by the 
Democrats? 

In part, the answer to _ these 
questions may be sought in the ad- 
vance commitments of the political 
parties as formulated in their conven- 
tion platforms, even though a great 
many people are inclined to treat these 
quadrennial promulgations largely as 
Sunday clothes, to be shed and stored 
away until the next Sabbath 

’ - . 
Berore me are the laboi 
culled from the three “made-in-Phila- 
delphia” party platforms — the Repub- 
lican, the Democratic, and the Wallace- 


planks 


Foster alliance which chose to pitch its 
tent under the honey-mouthed trade 
name of “Progressive” in the obvious 
hope of attracting a substantial chunk 
of the independent “mild-about-Harry 
vote. 

We may dispose, briefly, of the labor 
section in the Wallace platform. Suf- 
fice it to say that it is built strictly on 
the department-store thesis that “the 
customer is always right,” and that we 
have everything to offer—from a needle 
to an elephant — to anyone who could 
be lured into our emporium. The Wal- 
Jace catch-all labor plank need not be 
taken seriously — not only because it 
will have little to do with 
destiny after the votes are cast and 
counted but largely because the entire 
domestic section in the Wallace plat- 
form is obviously patched onto it in 
order to make it look like a regular 
national political document. 


labor’s 


Spawned and nurtured by the Com 
munist Party, as frankly admitted by 


———— NOTE: ———_— aan 











“The Home Front,” the regular 
column of William E. Bohn, editor 
of The New Leader, does not appear 
this week for happy reasons. “Doc” 
Bohn is off on a well-deserved vaca- 
tion. We know that we speak for 
all our readers when we say that 
we'll miss him even for this short 
period—being incorrigible, however. 
“Doc” may pop through with a col- 
umn, written from a quiet mountain- 
side. If so, “The Home Front” will 
be resumed next week. David Dal- 
lin’s regular European dispatch was 
held up by communications difficul- 
ties; it will appear as usual in our 
next issue. 
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ibuting Editor of The New Leader 


that party’s moguls, the Wallace 


andidacy basically is being pushed 
by those whose chief interest is to 
split the liberal and” labor vote and 
to promote the objectives of Soviet 


foreign policy. 


Tue Republicans were able to spare 
only two brief paragraphs for labor 
in their platform 

They dispose of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
without mentioning it by name, in one 
sentence by listing it among the “solid” 
achievements of the 80th Congress and 
by labeling it “a sensible reform-of ¢he 
labor law (the Wagner Act), protect- 
ing all rights of labor while safeguard- 
ing the entire community against those 
breakdowns in essential industries 
which endanger the health ayd liveli- 
hood of all.” 

This evaluation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, lifted almost literally from an 
earlier appraisal of this anti-labor law 
made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is somewhat softened 
in a later paragraph which, after dis- 
coursing blandly about “collective bar- 
gaining being an obligation as well as 
a right” and that it “applies to workers 
and employers,” also pledges “continu- 
ing study to improve labor-manage- 
ment legislation.” 

Elsewhere in the document, a recom- 
mendation is made to Congress for sub- 
mission to the various State legislatures 
of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing equal rights for women. Again, the 
Republicans shy away from the fact 
that the adoption of such an amend- 
ment would automatically invalidate 
all the laws favoring or protecting 
working women enacted in most of the 
industrial States. 

Such is the thin fare that the GOP 
is offering organized labor in this na- 
tional election of 1948. With the excep- 
tion of the vague promise to do some 
tinkering with the T-H Act “in the 
light of experience and changing con- 
ditions,” the Republican Party is stana- 
ing pat on labor, arm-in-arm with the 
NAM. 

Its standard bearer, Thomas E. 
Dewey, it is being bruited about, is 
planning to keep aloof in his campaign- 
ing from the record of the 80th Con- 
gress. He, however, cannot disasso- 
ciate himself from the GOP platform. 
On this score he stands with regard to 
the 16,000,000 trade unionists of this 
country in the same position with Joe 
Martin, Charles Halleck, Arthur Van- 
denberg, Robert Taft and the other 
policy makers who wrote that platform 
together with him. 

* > * 


To those who hint, in a snide sort of 
way, that the Democratic platform was 
written with the avowed purpose of 
pandering to organized labor, the most 
adequate rejoinder, in my opinion, is 
that the 1948 Democratic platform 
is not only a New Deal program—it is 
a labor platform. 

It is, to begin with, a platform which 
exhibits pride in its labor record and 
minces no words in saying this. Most 
important is the fact that it challenges 
the entire reactionary and standpat 
lineup — as personified by the majority 





TRUMAN IN DEFIANCE 
The Roosevelt Tradition 


of the Republicans and by the tories in 
its own midst —to fight it out on the 
New Deal-labor line regardless of out- 
come and consequences. If it is to be 
beaten in the coming contest, it prefers 
to be beaten on its complete rejection 
of the GOP principle that government 
exists for the benefit of the privi- 
leged few. 

Hence, its position for the outright 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law; for the 
rebuilding and strengthening of the 
Department of Labor; for the extension 
of coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and for the adoption of a mini- 
mum wage of at least 75 cents an hour 
in place of the present obsolete 40 cents 
an hour; for the extension of the So- 
cial Security system and for increases 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits; for insurance against loss of 
earnings on account of illness or dis- 
ability — not to mention its forthright 
anti-inflation and price control pro- 
posals and its impressive civil rights 
program put forward tenaciously and 
courageously by the President and in- 
serted in the platform in the clearest 
possible.terms in the face of a certain 
bolt by a group of Southern Dixiecrats. 

As against this all-out liberal-labor 
program, Truman critics point, with 
some measure of plausibility, to the 
fact that the President’s record has not 
been consistently progressive and that 
he has surrounded himself with a 
coterie of advisers many of whom are 
Jeagues removed from the liberal 
persuasion. 

There surely have been missteps and 
failings in the White House handling 
of some important labor cases in recent 
vears, failings from which even the 
latter Roosevelt administrations were 
not entirely free. The crushing blow 
which liberalism suffered in the 1946 
Congressional elections could have 
been mitigated had the executive 
branch of the Government, instead of 
submitting to Republican and tory 
Democratic pressures for lifting price 
controls and rationing, fought back the 
horde of lobbyists and profiteers. 

But even the severest Truman critic 
would be forced to admit that the Tru- 
man Administration, on the whole, 
hewed close to the New Deal pattern 
in the past three years—not forgetting 
the weighty fact that, unlike the Roose- 
‘elt regime, Truman had to fight tooth 
and nail as bitter an anti-labor -and 
anti-social Congress as Washington had 
seen in a half-dozen generations. 

* » * 


Arruman victory, no more an “im- 
possibility,” as early Republican hope- 
fuls had tagged it, obviously cannot be 
achieved except through a herculeqn 
effort on the part of the unions and 
with mass cooperation by liberal and 
independent voters. 

At this moment, it does not look like 
a landslide either way, though it is 


quite evident that the Democrats wil] 
have to beat not only the GOP but will 
also have to overcome the Southern 
“secession” and win back some of 
the Commie-drugged liberal fringe in 
several States still trailing behind 
the “peace-at-any-price” Wallace can- 
didacy. 


Fhe trade union lineup, at this writ- 


ing, is pretty nearly solid for Truman, } 


The powerful labor groups to date have 
not displayed an iota of liking for 
either Tom Dewey or Henry Wallace, 
Only the United Electrical Workers of 
the important CIO unions, led by pro- 
Communists, is backing Wallace. In 
the AFL, Hutcheson and Tobin are the 
holdouts, the first by virtue of ex- 
officio and largely futile Republican- 
ism, and the second because of a 
temporary grip that may or may not 
vanish before election day. John Lewis’ 
rather venomous attitude towards Tru- 
man is not expected to carry much 
electora] weight .with the miners who 
had scored by far greater material 
gains in the Truman three-year period 
than any other group in organized 
labor. 

It may be freely admitted that until 
now labor has shown in its preparatory 
political work greater interest in the 
Congressional campaign than in the 
contest for the Presidency. Some labor 
strategists, in fact, committed to oppose 
a large number of House members who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, have 
expressed doubt whether the Congres- 
sional “purge” drive can be run as ef- 


fectively if coupled with an endorse- | 


ment of President Truman. 

On the other hand, many leaders in 
both the AFL and the CIO believe that 
an endorsement of the Truman-+Barkley 
ticket would help rather than hurt 
labor’s aims in the Congressional races. 
They have stressed the difficulty of pin- 
ning interest on a local contest when 
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a Presidential election is in progress. | 


On local and_ state levels, the 
feeling for supporting Truman_ has 
grown rapidly in the past few weeks 
among trade unionists all over the 
country. Already in New York, the 
Trade Union Council of the Liberal 
Party, at a conference attended by more 
than 800 dedegates representing nearly 
200 local unions, called for the support 
of Truman on the ground that “his pro- 
gram is the program of organized labor 
and American progressivism and lib- 
eralism.,” 

. 7 ’ 


Wa rer REUTHER’S declaration to 
the effect that he would pledge his 
“complete support and full energy” to- 
ward the formation of a flew political 


= 


force in America by electing “many | 
good Congressmen and Senators aS 4 | 


base from which to work,” is in ‘line § 


with prevailing labor moods. 
The fact that Reuther is billed to 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Labor 


For Truman 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—The CIO 
Wis week officially completed 

the roster of major American 
labor organizations who have declared 
their support of President Truman for 
re-election. Meeting in Washington on 
Tuesday, the CIO Executive Board 
made their decision by a vote of 36 
to 12. The CIO action had been pre- 
ceded in the previous fortnight by the 
AFL and the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, 


Since none of this was unexpected, 
chief interest in the meeting of the 
CIO executive board this week was 
centered on the minority vote. An ex- 
amination of the votes cast showed 
that, although the official margin of 
3-to-1 against the pro-Communist 


clique was decisive enough, actually 
ting was worse than it looks. 


For the entire pro-Communist clique 
contains only two CIO unions of any 
real importance in stature—the long- 


n and the electrical workers. 
The others are either small unions or 
vith notoriously padded mem- 

I » rolls 
executive board meeting, 
Bridges of the longshoremen 
ent. But this was made up for 


I fact that the electrical workers 
( o votes against endorsing Tru- 
man—one vote was cast by . Albert 
Fitzgerald, president of the union, in 
his capacity as a vice-president of CIO; 


the other vote was cast by Julius 
Emspak as representative of the UE- 
RMWA, to give the electrical union all 
its initials. 

The others who went down the line 
for Wallace were Reid Robinson of the 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers union; 
Ben Gold of the Furriers Union; Abram 
Flaxer of the United Public Workers 
union; Donald Henderson of the To- 
bacco and Agricultural Workers union; 
James Durkin of the Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers union; Morris Piser 
of the Furniture Workers union; Grant 
Oakes of the Farm Equipment Workers 
union; Joe Selly of the American Com- 
munications Association; J. F. Jurick 
of the Fishermen’s union; and M, 
Dvorin of the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards union, 

Without the electrical workers and 
Bridges’ longshoremen, the grant total 
represented bythe above-named unions 
probably does not exceed 50,000 out of 
America’s 15,000,000 organized workers. 
As for delivering their membership for 
Wallace, the bulk of the electrical 
workers and longshoremen as well as 
the bulk of the 50,000 others may be 
exempted. Despite 12 years of effort 
by the Communist leadership of these 
unions, there just aren’t that many 
Communists in those unions. 

Knowing this, the majority of the 
CIO executive board viewed the party- 
line speeches of the minority with 
tolerant amusement. Even the efforts 
of the Red-tongued clique to get some 
word of sympathy for Wallace in con- 
nection with the ill-advised, rowdy 
egging their candidate received in 
North Carolina came to a sorry end 
for them. 

The hammer-and-sickle squad de- 
manded the board take action on the 
“persecution” of Wallace. President 
Phil Murray agreed, and proposed a 
special resolution which opened with 
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Berle. Acheson. and the 
New Leader 


Adolf Berle’s testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Affairs stating that Dean Acheson, former Under-Secretary of State, was one 
of the leaders of a group that waged a fight in the State Department for a 
“pro-Russian poin of view” will come as no surprise to New Leader readers. 
This depiction of Mr. Acheson’s position was first reported in these pages in 
1945. 


Mr. Berle testified this week that there were two conflicting schools of 
thought in the State Department—and the Department was therefore divided. 
Berle was suspicious of the actions and promises of the Soviet leaders, Ache- 
son appeased them. “The opposite group,” stated Berle, “was Mr. Acheson’s 
group, of course, with Mr. Hiss as his principal assistant in the matter.” 


On September 7, 1946, backing up this point of view currently ex- 
pressed by Mr. Berle, Jonathan Stout, Washington Editor of the New Leader, 
warned that it was Acheson's influence which lay behind the State Depart- 
ment’s repudiation of a mild statement by General McArthur which suggested 
that “the dread of uncertainty arising from impinging ideologies” required 
careful thought. for this bland remark, since then more than proved by events, 
there came official repudiation from the Sate Department, reported Stout, 
because of the influence of that “Dean of Appeasement, Dean Acheson.” 


New Leader readers can compare with some interest the present revela- 
tions and Mr. Stout’s comment of March 9, 1946, to cite another of the many 
available examples from these pages: 


“There has been a tremendous influx of Communists and fellow-travelers 
into the State Department since the retirement of former Secretary of State 
Hull. Partly this has been the result of the lesser political consequence of his 
successors, their greater pliability in matter of principle, their greater readiness 
to substitute appeasement for policy. ... 

“The internal struggle in the State Department between the new and the 
old elements has been going on at fever pitch for about a year. To date the 
advantage has been entirely with the new elements, supported and aided as 
they are by the State Department’s Dean of Ap; easement, Dean Acheson,” 
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Ross, former administrative assistant to Mayor O’Dwyer of New York City, 
served as the leader of a picket line in City Hall Park directed against the 
Mayor and his administration. O'Dwyer has depicted the demonstration as 
a “trick to get the Communist (New York) CIO Council across my doorstep.” 


In this light, it might be instructive to reprint from The New Leader of 
January 5, 1946, some remarks we printed then about Paul L. Ross. 


Paul L. Ross, Administrative Secretary to Mayor O’Dwyer of New York 
City was chairman of the ALP Burnside Club of the Eighth Assembly District 
0} Bronx County from 1937 to 1939. He was one of a group which included 
Michael Quill (Ed. note: then a party-liner); they adhered strictly to the 
Communist line. When Stalin signed the pact with Hitler, the State Executive 
Committee of the American Labor Party denounced it as a betrayal and called 
on all party members to support their resolution, 


“Meetings of ALP clubs were called to discuss the resolution. At the 
meeting of the Burnside Club, Paul Ross as usual presided. When the State 
Executive Committee’s resolution was read, Myron Shapiro, a fellow-traveler, 

ved that it be tabled. An appeal from the decision of the chair followed. 
I defending his position, Ross denounced the action of the State Executive, 
advancing all the well-known arguments of the Stalinists who switched so 
lenly from advocacy of collective security to denunciation of the demo- 

tic powers as war-mongers. 


“Ross and Shapiro were individually expelled from the ALP. All other 


ers who took the Communist position against the resolution were col- 
tively expelled, Since then, Ross has been active in various “innocent” 


To Ross’ current blustering statements, must then be added this memory 
of his defense of the Stalin-Hitler Pact in those days before the CP gained 
final control of the American Labor Party—and thus caused independent 
liberals in that Party to organize and affiliate themselves with New York's 
Liberal Party, 


As a final note it is necessary to add that since the first publication of 
these facts in The New Leader, they have never been disputed. At the time of 
publication, furthermore, they were presented by this paper to Mayor O’Dwyer. 
No notice of them—or action based on them—was taken at the time or until 
the recent flurry at City Hall. 
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the phrase, “Despite our opposition to 
Wallace, we protest, etc... .’ The Red 
Squad errupted into objections. They 
didn’t like the way the resolution was 
phrased. “Okay,” said Murray genially, 
“if you don’t like it, just vote against 
it.” For a minute it looked as though 
there might be a couple of cases of 
apoplexy in the room; but they finally 
had to swallow the needling and 12 of 
Wallace’s supporters had to go on rec- 
ord as voting for a resolution express- 
ing opposition to Wallace. 


oo * lo 


Two years ago the “Scott Decision” 
was handed down by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This week 
the Scott Decision became the subject 
of an inquiry by a Congressional Com- 
mittee, which may raise a wide debate 
between atheists and religious groups. 

In 1946 Robert Harold Scott of Palo 
Alto, Calif., demanded of the FCC that 
the license of several California radio 
stations be revoked because they re- 
fused to allot him time to argue against 
the existence of God. 

The FCC refused to revoke the 
licenses, but it did say in its decision 
that, “Freedom of religious belief 
necessarily carries with it freedom to 
disbelieve, and freedom of speech 
means freedom to express disbeliefs 
as well as beliefs.” 

That decision of the FCC two years 
ago was intended to protect the rights 
of atheists to the air, while at the same 
time discouraging the promotion of a 
national debate on the subject of re- 
ligion vs. atheism by refusing to require 
radio stations which give free time to 
religious programs to give equal free 
time to atheists to speak in opposition 
to religion. 

As a result of the Scott Decision in 
1946, one of the stations which had 
previously refused time to Scott gave 
him a 30-minute program which had 
previously been given to a religious 
broadcast. Scott’s program was an- 
nounced as “An Atheist Speaks.” 

Following the Scott Decision, several 
instances were reported to the FCC in 
which some atheists in various parts of 


the country demanded equal time from 
local radio stations “to reply to relig- 
ious broadcasts,” apparently under the 
impression that the Scott Decision en- 
titled them to such time. Recently the 
FCC found it necessary to correct this 
impression by reiterating that it “has 
never stated or indicated” that atheists 
are entitled to radio time to reply to 
religious broadcasts. 

Republicans, busily hunting material 
to hurl at the Democrats, this week 
dug up the Scott Decision. Republican 
Rep. Forest A. Harness of Kokomo, 
Ind., chairman of a Special House 
Committee to investigate the FCC, 
called a hearing in Washington. To it 
he invited two Catholic clergymen— 
the Rev. Ignatius Smith -of Catholic 
University and the Rev. Edmund A, 
Walsh, S.J., vice president of George- 
town University; one Protestant clergy-. 
man—Dr. Robert Calhoun of Yale 
Divinity School; one Jewish clergyman 
—Rabbi Paul Richman of Washington, 
D.C.; two radio industry figures—Don 
Petty, general counsel of the National 
Association of Broadcasters;; and Earl 
Godwin, radio commentator; and one 
atheist—Charles Smith, president of 
the American Association for the Ad-= 
vancement of Atheism. 

Fearful, however, that he might not 
get useful Republican snowballs against 
the FCC out of his expert witnesses, 
Rep. Harness made a quick grab for 
the headlines before any testimony 
could begin. 

He objected, Rep. Harness said, to 
using “the right of freedom of speech 
as a wedge to drive religion from the 
air.” 

In calling the hearing, the Kokomo 
Congressman said: 

“Strong representations have been 
made that the continued broadcast of 
religious programs has been seriously 
jeopardized by this (Seott) decision. 

“Because of the underlying implica- 
tions of the vaguely worded decision, 
it is contended that radio stations have 
become fearful that if they continue to 
grant time to religious groups, their 
licenses might be in jeopardy unless 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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terrupted, patient, convincing 
to destroy the influence of reform 


and the bourgeoisie The Com 


Party in the united 


does not give up for a moment its 1de- 
Thus, the Party, 


pendent political role 
in all phases of the united front actic 

while fighting side by side with the 
non-Party workers, must politicalize 
the struggle ... The Party. in its every 
day work, must clarify to the workers 
in a positive and concrete way the 


principle difference between ws and 
The Party. by its prac- 
tical work, must prove to the workers 
that we are the fighters for @ wiite 


struggle and that the reformist leade 


the reformists. 


are the splitters and d 
struggle. We must clearly 
action that the Communist Party is the 
only Party that fights uncompromis- 
ingly for the interests of the workers 
To carry out these functions, the CP 
is organized in a series of closely knit 
units ranging from the Shop Unit 


(smallest) to the Central Cor ittee, 


srupters of the 
show 


which is “elected” bv the national con- 
vention of the CP and is res} bie 
only to the Kremlin. 
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Bolshevik Discipline 


In order to capture the deci sec 
tions of the proletariat, “Every avair 
able Party member must joii 

of his indu stry, crajt or occupatiu and 

rk there in a real Bolshevik manne 

helping to build the union, fighting ! 
better conditions, exposing the burea¥ 
cratic, treacherous leaders as the agen 
of the employers and, in this wa) 


proving to the rank and file what th 
leadership of the Communists meat 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Berlin. 

~ HE Soviet blockade ot this city 
‘| is ending its second month. A 
whole summer has almost gore 

, with regular traffic along roads 
ynd rails at a complete standstill. 
Only the air corridor supples the 
German capital with food and fuel 
and keeps a trickle of people moving 
in and out. It is strange, how normal 
this has become! Everybody is bear- 
ing with the restrictions and discom- 
forts. Millions of Berliners have re- 
mained almost Stoically calm and 
patient, and the feeling is wide- 
spread that the situation will remain 
well in hand, if only it doesn’t ge 


dD 


Gees « ee 
This is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary of phenomena in 
world-politics. How it will all turn 
nut — each day the fateful com- 
muniqué is awaited from Moscow — 
no one is sure. The optimists are 
convinced that a decisive defeat for 
» Soviets in Berlin will mark the 
beginning of the Kremlin’s world- 
» retreat. The confident feel that 
30 legitimate reasonable compro- 
vill be struck among the four 
s which will relieve 


ion t orarily and allow 
nternational conflict to develop 
urther on a new level. And 
the pessimists who smell 

of a new Munich sell-out 

re fraught th 

ubdued } ria 
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ruins, but so 
| it ras be able 
ut | 
e t uch 
! t the 
East and West 
1 a situation of 
power. The ire two 
" two poli force 
) encies, and just slightly be- 
two great military 


Last night the Soviet- 

led police, headed by the for. 
lonel, former  Iron-Cro 

Hit t Paul Markgraf, made a 

couple of more forays across the 

hich mark the sectors of 

€ city in a frustrated effort to pick 


al enemies. Last week an 


A n military court sentenced 
» man agents to a dozen year 

» | than 17 kidnappings in 

the »of the NKVD. This after- 
no I tried to buy some news- 
pap it an “elevated” station in 


the middle of town. The subway had 
a] run its last train, for with- 
i Soviet-zone supply there isn’t 
local power (the U-Bahn is 

und the control of the Socialist 
city Magistrat). I couldn’t buy a 
newspaper—this was the British sec- 
tor along Kurfuerstendamm — be- 
Cause the kiosks are controlled by 
a Russian-licensed company which 
takes only Eastern currency. The 
tobacconist gave my friend a pack 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


ft 


of rationed American cigarettes but 
payment—in Western currency—had 
to be made in the barber-shop next 


* e . 


So it has gone on, a vaudeville of 
a civil war... if it were not for the 
high political stakes of power in 
Berlin and in Germany( and on the 
whole of the continent) which are 
involved. The Stalinists have used 
every trick in their textbooks. Noth- 
ing has worked. Where once there 
may have been much that was 
eredible in the Soviet Taegliche 
Rundschau, today nobody in Berlin 
believes a line in it, except possibly 
the date-line (and that only after 
a careful check against the calendar 
on the wall). Marshall Sokolovsky 
and General Kotikov have employed 
every bread-and-circus ruse known 
to modern political swindle. To no 
avail. The great Alexandrov Choir 
sings in the. opera-houses and the 
public-squares of the Soviet sector. 
But only a fraction of a percent of 
the Western 2,000,000 went East to 
he Soviet offer of full ra- 


ration-cards to all-comers. 


ZHDANOV DIES 





so mercilessly unmasked, so piti- 
lessly exposed, as they have here in 
Berlin in what they had hoped 
would be their glorious year. They 
will never forgive or forget Berlin. 

But at this point I am afraid that 
the impression I am giving 1s going 
a little awry. Isn’t all this negative- 
ness simply the inevitable expression 
of German hatred for their Russian 
conquerors? Isn't this the terrible 
comeback of the former Nazi capital 
in the old Drang nach Osten! Isn’t 
this, once more, Teuton versus Slav? 
events? 

Come again. What I want to say 
about this city of Berlin I want to 
put very simply. Something like a 
modern political miracle has hap- 
pened here among the ruins of a 
once-great metropolis. Am I being 
too melodramatic, too naive in the 
excitement of sensational day-to-day 
events? I have just been in the 
States; and returning here freshly 
after a month’s absence has given 
me an opportunity to take a new 


look at the whole affair. And what 


I want to sav is this: 


nothing that 





Andrei Zhdanov, touted as possible successor to Stalin, died this week at 
the age of 52. Member of the Politburo, he “founded” the:Cominform last 
year. Inthe above cut (center), he is shown attending the opening session 


of the Supreme Soviet at the Kremlin in Moscow in 1938. 


With him 


were Deputy Bulganin and The Boss. 


The local agen of the Kremlin’s 
secret police hi tried the NKVD 
rout > n order to coerce acquies- 

n I terror and the threat of 
terror. The Russian-licensed Berlin 


yapers openly speak of the “comin 
pat t I 


prospects are not 


purges”: the 
pretty for thousands of socialists, 
liberals, trade-unionisis, western- 
oriented citizens. But there has been 
no intimidation, no buckling. On the 
contrary. The city has counter- 
attacked with such weapons as it 
has, and the whole Moscow ap- 
paratus has been made the butt of 
brilliant cracks, the celebrated Ber- 
liner Witz. If the Kremlin couldn't 
take a joke I imagine they would 
have been kidded out of Berlin and 
Germany long ago. Nowhere in the 
world, and at no time since the 
Revolution, have the Bolsheviks been 


has happened in the last thirty years 
has proved so encouraging for the 
rebirth of a faith in political action. 
For a faith that both leaders and 
masses are capable of idealism and 
moral integrity. A faith that humane 
values can evoke heroism, and that 
the cause of liberty can sustain a 
noble (and purifying) enthusiasm. 


A PEOPLE who were corrupted 
and enervated by a dozen years of 
Nazism now refuses, in its poverty 
and weakness, either to be bribed or 
intimidated. A working-class, whose 
leaders were eliminated and whose 
old trade-union traditions were al< 
most lost memories, now emerges 
in labor organizations which have 
proved themselves not only militant 
and democratic but also large< 
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The Miracle of Berlin 
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WAILING WALL 
Burck, Chicago Sun-Times. 


minded. An_ intelligentsia, which 
more than any other was guilty of 
la trahison des clercs, now shows 
itself with a new will for cultural 
freedom and a new fine sense of its 
historic responsibiliti 

Not ten percent of Berlin is Com- 
munist today. The 
UGO has just 


independent 


consolidated its vic- 


tory ovel the Soviet-controlled 
FDGB labor central Throughout 
these last weeks Berlin editors, 


poets, actor 





onstrated pub rea ol 
totalitariani » and at neeu ; 
which W : almost Wil } the 
shadow of Soviet poll head- 
quartel 
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mul: democracy vs. dictatorship,” 

“freedom \ lavery” had a true and 

meaningtul mtext, the | e il in 
Berlin. 

“We I 1 t 1] 
but we will stand, ho oul yund, 
and fight. We mean to make our 
town the ltalingrad of European 
liberty! .. These were the recent 
words of Ernst Reuter, Berlin bril- 
liant and courageous Oberbiirger- 


meister. And hi logan wv sincere, 


For the struggle for Berlin, as it is 


beginning to widen out from here, 
is not essentially to maintain the 
capital city for the Germans, but to 


maintain a principle and a fortress 
of freedom in the face of an onmov- 
ing dictatorship. It may take more 
historical insight than the French 
are now capable of to see that the 
liberty enjoyed in Paris stands and 
falls with liberty in Berlin. But ob- 
viously the fate of Vienna is clear 
enough—and the ultimate hopes for 
liberty in Warsaw and Prague, Riga 
and Budapest, Moscow and Stalin- 
grad. This is not a struggle against 
the Russians but against a system 
which has oppressed the Russians 
themselves more cruelly than any 
other people. That this is so widely 
understood here is the crowning 
achievement in political wisdom of 
this tragic, heroic city. 

Berlin may be the beginning. 
Many of us havg enrolled ourselves 
among the optimists. NK VD agents 
are not very happy here, and the 
bosses of the agents in Moscow 
share their unhappiness, As the 
French used to say: On les aura!... 
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HIS country has been operating 
i under a postwar full-employment 
economy for the past three years. 
Production has consistently set new 
records for peacetime. Our economy 
has been able to provide enough work 
to pass that mystical figure of 60,000,000 
jobs. 


All this should add up to a period 
of prosperity for the nation’s workers. 

But does it? Have the workers really 
been riding the gravy train? To what 
extent have they been participatin. in 
this postwar prosperity? How many of 
them have been able to buy the output 
of automobiles, television sets and new 
homes? 

These are questions of very real im- 
portance, not only to individual work- 
ers but to everyone who is concerned 
about the future of our economy. For, 
in the long run, lasting prosperity de- 
pends upon the maintenance of strong 
consumer buying power. 

These questions cannot be answered 
by presenting a simple comparison of 
wages and prices between prewar and 
postwar years. This is the attitude of 
people who say: 

“Of course, workers are much better 
off now than they were before the war. 
Since 1939 weekly earnings of work- 
ers in manufacturing have more than 
doubled, while the consumers’ price 
index shows that the prices of the 
things workers buy have increased only 
about 70 percent.” 

These figures are quite accurate sta- 
tistically, but they neglect one funda- 
mental question: Who wants to go back 
to the days of 1939? That was a year 
of depression in which the number of 
unemployed totaled 9,000,000. Because 
of low production and this large body 
of unemployed workers, wages were 
kept far below the levels they would 
otherwise have reached. No one, least 
of all labor, can accept 1939 as a de- 
sirable goal; our aim cannot be an era 
when one out of every six was out 
of work. 

The real question is not a comparison 
of 1939 and 1948 but the progress that 
has been made between 1945 and 1948. 

To what extent has this postwar full 
employment and high production meant 
a higher standard of living for the 
average worker? 

The course of weekly or hourly earn- 
ings since the end of the war throws 
some light on this problem. The weekly 
pay envelope for the average worker 
in manufacturing industries reached a 
wartime high of $47.50 in January, 1945. 
After this it fell slowly to $45.45 in 
July of the same year and then dropped 
sharply to $40.87 in September, when 
overtime work was curtailed 

At that point wages began to rise, 
helped along by the start of the first 
round of postwar wage increases. In 
general, wages have continued to rise, 
and for June, 1948, the figure was $52.81. 
This represents a 14 percent increase 

over June, 1945. 

But weekly earnings by themselves 
demonstrate nothing. Money in the 
pocket has no significance unless we 
know its value at the grocery store. 
Before we can find out whether work- 
ers have really benefited by these in- 
creased earnings, we must look at the 
prices of the things they have to buy. 

Although it is in many ways inade- 
quate, the best index for this purpose 
is the consumers’ price index of the 
Department of Labor. In June, 1945, 
this index was 129 (1935-39100). 
Under price control the index remained 
relatively stable until June, 1946, the 
last month of effective price control. 
It then started to climb and has shown 
no signs of stopping. Although there 
was a slight decline in early 1948, the 
increase has been accelerated during 
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Is This Prosperity? 


Who Has the Money? 
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By Peter Henle 


Assistant Economist, American Federation of Labor 


the past few months, and the index for 
June, 1948, was 171.7, an increase of 
33.1 percent in three years. 

Thus, although we see that wages 
have gone up 14 percent since June, 
1945, the increase in prices has been 
over twice as great. So far as current 
earning power is concerned, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that workers 
have been fighting a losing battle dur- 
ing this pastwar period. 

“This may all be very true,” someone 
might say, “but don’t these workers 
have large accumulated savings on 
which they can draw for buying such 
articles as automobiles and homes?” 

This question has recently been the 
subject of a special investigation con- 
ducted for the Federal Reserve Board 
by the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan. The findings, 
which have only recently been pub- 
lished, represent the results of a series 
of interviews with approximately 3,500 
families throughout the nation. 

A significant part of the study was 
concerned with the amount of liquid 


the liquid assets holdings which they 
have accumulated during the past years 
and, for the most part, have been forced 
to spend them on ordinary living ex- 
penses rather than on special purchases 
of homes, automobiles or other con- 
sumer durable goods. 

As of early 1948, the results of the 
survey indicate that the total amount 
of liquid assets held by American fam- 
ilies is approximately $130 billion. This 
total represents an increase of $12 bil- 
lion over 1946 and about $5 billion over 
1947 figures. 

These totals obscure the fact that 
many American families hold no liquid 
assets whatsoever. According to the 
survey, over one-quarter (approxi- 
mately 12,000,000) of the nation’s fam- 
ilies possess neither a bank account nor 
any US Government bonds. About 
3,000,000 families with savings bonds 
at the start of 1947 were forced to cash 
them in by the end of the war. 

Moreover, the average amount of 
liquid assets held by the typical family 
actually was reduced substantially dur- 
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holdings of liquid assets among the 
working groups was obtained by the 
survey when it classified the spending 
units according to the occupation of the 
head of the “spending unit.” Each of 
these spending units was classified into 
one of the following categories: “pro< 
fessional”; “managerial and self-em- 
ployed”; “clerical and sales”; “skilled 
and semi-skilled”; “unskilled”; and 
“retired.” 

When the liquid assets information 
was classified according to these occu- 
pational groups, the resulting figures 
revealed that very few manual work- 
ers’ families hold large amounts of 
liquid assets. For example, only 1 per- 
cent of the “unskilled” and 4 percent 
of the “skilled and semi-skilled” units 
possess liquid assets totaling more than 
$5,000. However, 24 percent of the 
“managerial and self-employed” and 
19 percent of the “professional” groups 
were in this category. 

The figures show further that it was 
precisely these working groups who 
were hardest hit by the postwar infla- 
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sets (savings deposits, checking ac- 
counts, and US Government bonds) 
held by this country’s “spending units” 
(roughly equivalent to a family). By 
comparison with previous studies, some 
significant conclusions could be reached 
about the size and character of liquid 
ssets held by American families, 


« a * 


Tue basic conclusions which can be 
drawn from this study can be sum- 
marized: (1) Although most families 
reported having some liquid assets, and 
although the total liquid assets have in- 

eased during each of the last two 
years, the average amount held by the 
typical family dropped considerably 
from 1947 to 1948; (2) the bulk of the 
liquid assets is concentrated among the 
relatively small group of families with 
high incomes; (3) during the past year 
many families, particularly families of 
workers, have been forced to dip into 


ing the past year. A typical spending 
unit in 1947 possessed total liquid assets 
amounting to $470, but by 1948 this had 
dropped to $350. (And don’t forget 
that this $350 amounts to only about 
$315 in terms of 1947 prices.) 


The survey also revealed some sig- 
nificant facts about the distribution of 
these liquid assets among the various 
income groups. While 40 percent of the 
nation’s spending units with the lowest 
income possessed only 17 percent of the 
total liquid assets, the top 10 percent 
owned 43 percent. According to the 
survey, this top 10 percent would hold 
roughly $55 billion, while the 40 per- 
cent in the lower brackets would own 
only $20 billion. All available evidence 
indicates that this concentration of 
liquid assets in the hands of the high- 
income units has become more pro- 
nounced during the past year. 


Important information concerning the 


tion. As the table appearing below 
shows, they are the groups which suf- 
fered the sharpest drop in liquid assets 
holdings during 1947. The $50 liquid 
assets holdings of the typical spending 
unit in the “unskilled” category for 
1947 was completely wiped out by 1948, 
while the figures for the “skilled and 
semi-skilled” group showed a 37 per- 
cent drop, from $400 to $250. The only 
groups showing an increase were the 
professional, managerial and self-em- 
ployed. _ R 7 
Waar was this money used for? 
Was it spent for automobiles, new 
homes or television sets? Some of it 
was, of course, but most of it had to g@ 
for ordinary living expenses. This was 
particularly marked for families in the 
lower income groups. 

Statistics show that of the families 
whose liquid assets have been reduced 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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acARTHU:: 


Tokyo. 

HEN the Japanese people picked 

W up the newspapers delivered to 

them on July 24, most of them 

* heaved a sigh of relief at what they 

read. At the same time, an extremely 

small minority obviously suffered a 

bad blow. For in that day’s paper there 

appeared the full text of General Mac- 

Arthur’s letter to Prime Minister 

Ashida, demanding that the Civil Serv- 

ice Law be amended so as to deny 

Government employees the right to 
bargain collectively and to strike. 

The nation-wide strike which began 
last year with the cutting off of rail 
and postal facilities in August-Septem- 
ber and simultaneous work stoppages 
in central and local government 
bureaus was resumed this spring on a 
larger scale. The dark clouds of poli- 
tical and economic disaster that had 
been threatening Japan were thicken- 
ing, and were nearing the bursting 
point at a disheartening rate of speed. 
Intelligent persons observing the un- 
yielding attitude of the Communist-led 
unions and the namby-pamby weak- 
ness of the Ashida Cabinet, which in 
cases of this kind usually yields to 
pressure, were genuinely alarmed. 
They feared that the new strike in the 
offing, which savored strongly of poli- 
tics, would have serious effects. Most 
of the people, were awaiting the 
outcome of this affair with ill-concealed 
unrest and dissatisfaction. They had no 
course but to await the oncoming hurri- 
cane helplessly. It was General Mac- 
Arthur’s letter that stopped the hurri- 
cane dead in its course. The people 
sighed with relief; what they had not 
the ability to do for themselves General 
MacArthur had had the goodness to do 
for them—that was the general feeling 
current in Japan. 

As in the abortive General Strike of 
January-February of last year, the 
central agency in this proposed strike 
was the National Council of Public 
Employees’ and Civil Servants’ Unions 
(Zenkanko) which has in its ranks 
almost half of Japan’s 6,300,000 organ- 
ized laborers. In Japan, where the rail- 
toads and the postal and telegraph 
Systems are State enterprises, the 
Courcil’s economic influence is great. 
Moreover, since it comprises all the 
officials of national and local Govern- 
ment agencies, its political influence is 
also very great. -As on the occasion of 
last year’s general strike, the CP, which 
dominates the Council, sought to para- 


lyze the nation by. a strike. 
~ ” + 


In July of last year the Government 
established an official price standard 
based on a minimum monthly wage of 
1,800 Yen. Unable to check inflation in 
this way, they issued a new price index 
this June based on a minimum monthly 
wage of 3,700 Yen. On the basis of that 
they drafted a budget, which they pre- 
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sented to the Diet for approval. Before 
drafting the budget, the Government 
first called upon the representatives of 
Zenkanko to accept the 3,700 Yen mini- 
mum wage. The union refused, and in 
addition the Communist and “left” So- 
cialist deputies also opposed the new 
3,700 Yen minimum wage level. As a 
result, deliberation on thé budget be- 
came impossible, the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Budget Committee rejected 
the Government’s plan, and there was 
even talk of ousting the “left” Socialist 
deputies who sat on the Committee! 
Finally, in the current session of the 
Diet, the Committee’s decision was re- 
versed, and the budget barely passed. 
Zenkanko’s strike activity dates from 
that moment. 

Meanwhile, the Conference of Japa- 
nese State Railway Workers’ Union 
(abbreviated Kokutestu; membership 
600,000) held a convention late in May, 
and the All-Japan Communications 
Workers’ Union (abbreviated Zentei; 
membership 370,000) held one iate in 
June. At their respective conventions 
these two unions, which are the key 
unions in Zenkanko, demanded a mini- 
mum wage of 5,200 Yen. Since this 
figure is exclusive of taxes, while the 
Government’s figure of 3,700 Yen in- 
cludes taxes, the ratio is in reality 2: 1. 
In the methods of computation there is 
also a wide divergence. The Govern- 
ment’s figure is based on wage statistics 
dating from last year to this March, 
while the union’s figure is based on the 
so-called “theoretical cost of living,” 
a Communist device which stipulates 
a daily intake of 2,400 calories and 
85 grams of proteins. To this the Gov- 
ernment replied: 

“The Japanese consume only 2,100 
to 2,200 calories daily. As for pro- 
teins, the figure of 85 grams is fan- 
tastic. Even before the War we con- 
sumed no more than 65. If we were 
to accept the union’s demands, over 
half of the budget would be allocated 
to the payment of Government em- 
ployees. Zenkanko is obviously de- 
manding the impossible.” 

In addition to the above, the union 
went on record as being opposed to 


price changes, opposed to general taxa- 
tion, opposed to modification of the 
labor laws, opposed to the Government 
sponsored budget, etc. As a result, ne- 
gotiations with the Government broke 
down on July 3. On July 7 the union 
presented its demands to the Central 
Labor Relations Board. Here again 
they set up their political slogans as 
absolute conditions for bargaining. 
However, (even if revisions should be 
made later), the budget based on the 
3,700 Yen wage level had already 
passed the Diet, and the political de- 
mands of the union could not be ful- 
filled in any case. It was clear to every 
one that arbitration under these condi- 
tions was impossible from the start. 
According to the Labor Adjustment 
Act, a union is entitled to strike one 
month after presenting its case to the 
Central Labor Relations Board. The 
union had no intention of submitting to 
arbitration to begin with; it appealed 
to the Board solely for the purpose of 
obtaining the right to strike. The black 
clouds that herald a storm were gradu- 
ally spreading. The National Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (ab- 
breviated Sambetsu; here too Zentei is 
the key union), which is under direct 
Communist control, called a plenary 
session of its Executive Committee on 
July 22. The Committee emphasized 
that (a) it would fight side by side 
with Zenkanko to attain the primary 
goal of a 5,200 Yen minimum wage 
level, and that (b) this was no mere 
economic struggle, but a political battle 
that should be characterized by a frank 
recognition of the political issues in- 
volved. The Committee declared that 
its policy would be to promote a fight 
for power on all local levels and 
thereby bring the pressure of an un- 
precedented political war to bear on 
the central government. This is cer- 
tainly not trade unionism. It is the 
prelude to revolution, with the Zen- 
kanko strikers acting as shock troops. 
* oa ~ 


Genera MacARTHUR’S letter was 
published on the following day. On the 
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The editors of The New Leader do not approve of tHe edict of General 
Mac Arthur resulting in the loss of the right to collective bargaining and the 
strike of employees of the Japanese Government. This order has been protested 
by the British and Chinese members of the Allied Control Council for Japan. The 
answer was that the measure was “recommended” to the Japanese Government 
“in the face of a threat of a general strike,” political in purpose and led by 
Communists. This article makes it clear that this threat was a “clear and present 
danger.” Nevertheless, we agree with the Australian delegate who commented 
that a temporary curtailmert of this basic right might be justified, but that long- 
range legislation is another matter. We regret that Mac Arthur's generally ex- 
cellent record on civil rights in Japan has been marred by this step, and hope 
that it will be corrected. However, Takeo Naoi shows how great was the provoca- 
tion, the necessity to take action to prevent the ,Communists from destroying 


liberty completely. 


The author was born 45 years ago in Kagawa Prefecture on the island of 
Shikoku. Rebelling against the trend toward militarism among his fellow students 
in high school, he enrolled in the theological seminary of Doshisha University, 
an Episcopal institution in Kyoto. While there he contracted tuberculosis and 
was sent to an orphan home in Kyushu to recuperate. It was during his stay at 
this orphan home that he became convinced that all the Christian charity in the 
world could not cure society's basic ills, and that a change in the social system 
was needed. Accordingly he went to Tokyo and attached himself to the circle of 
veteran socialist Hitoshi Yamakawa, who later joined (and eventually quit) the 
communist party. Naoi himself joined the CP in 1925. He was arrested in 1928 
and imprisoned. In 1930 he was released. He spent his two years in prison to 
good advantage by learning the Russian language. 

After his release Naoi did not return to the CP. He still believed in world 
communism, but he felt that the JCP was more lax in matters of security than 
an illegal political organization could afford to be. He was employed as a trans- 
lator of English and Russian dispatches by the Tokyo Daily News, and worked 


for that paper for several years. 


In 1942 Naoi was arrested as a “Communist.” He was cleared, however, and 
released in 1944. Thereafter he went to work for a commercial firm. After the 
war Naoi helped organize the Kyodo Publishing Co., of which he is now editor. 
He is also a counsellor of the Socialist Political and Economic Research Institute. 
Both of these bodies are affiliated with the Japanese Socialist Party. Naoi is a 
social democrat in the best sense of the nane, 
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THE DEAD JAPAN 
Rumbles From a Neighbor 


basis of this letter the Government 
fssued a decree declaring that Govern- 
ment employees no longer have the 
right to bargain collectively or to 
strike. Zenkanko and Sambetsu imme- 
diately protested, stating that the Gov- 
ernment’s action was a violation of the 
Constitution, and that the Government 
had taken unjust advantage of General 
MacArthur's letter to rob the workers 
of their rights. In addition, Zentei and 
Kokutetsu published an “emergency 
declaration,” and sent members of their 
Central Struggle Committees into all 
the outlying districts. Zentei’s man- 
ifesto, contained critical references 
to “reactionary forces playing the 
part of overseers to their foreign slave- 
masters” and read, in part, as follows: 

“This phenomenon represents but 
one device invariably used by inter- 
national Fascist finance to prepare 
the way speedily for the importation 
of foreign capital. It does not stop 
with the suppression of democratic 
forces, but is the first step in the 
enslavement of the nation. ... To 
maintain national unity, to defend 
the Constitution, and to preserve our 
people’s independence, we hereby 
declare open war on these forces.” 

Far from being a declaration by a 
labor union, this is a manifesto of the 
Communist Party. The enemy is not 
the Japanese Government, but rather 
“international finance,” against which 
the Japanese people are told to pre- 
serve their independence. 

On the railways and in postal chan- 
nels there have been some local strikes 
and acts of sabotage, but active opposi- 
tion to CP leadership is springing up 
everywhere. A “democratization move- 
ment,” the avowed purpose of which is 
the expulsion of CP fractions, is active 
within both Sambetsu and Zenkanko, 
Within Zentei the branch committees 
having jurisdiction oyer Chiba, Ishi- 
kawa, Aichi, and Oita*Prefectures have 
expressed wholehearted disagreement 
with the union’s official policy. Among 
the railroad workers the activities of 
democratic forces have become particu- 
larly noticeable. In view of the situa- 
tion the Communist fractions have 
made their last desperate, destructive 
bid for power. Their actions have 
earned for them omy the increased 
disgust of the Japanese people. 

But the other side of the picture is 
not very bright either. Since July, 
postal rates have been multiplied by 4, 
railway fares by more than 2%, the 
official prices of the principal rationed 
food commodities by 2, electricity rates 
by 2, etc., etc. Life for the workingman 
has become hard indeed. The outlook 
—even for a sound, democratic labor 
movement—is far from encouraging. 








WORLD GOVERNMENT: 


By Force or Consent? 


HE IMPORTANCE of an inter- 
TL estiona authority for the pre- 

vention of war, though now 
greater than at any former time, has 
been perceived by statesmen since the 
time of Henri IV. It was obvious to 
President Wilson, but unfortunately 
not to as many as two-thirds of his 
compatriots. It was also not obvious to 
the European victors in the First World 
War. They accepted the League of Na- 
tions to please America, and then 
found, too late, that America would 
have none of it. In Europe, the popular 


view was that the war was due to the 
wickedne of Germany, and that, as 
all the v rs were good, there was no 
likelihood of another war The view 
of the cyni who directed British, 
French, Japanese, and Italian policy 
was that the defeat of Germany gave 
splendid opportunitie for nperialist 
expansion, and that the 7 visions of 
the Covenant of the Leacue could 
easily | circumvented, Their view 
prevailed 
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It is unjust to } e 1 Russian 
exclusive for the veto. It is true that 
their use of it has been more annoying 
than that of other Great Powe but in 
framing 1 constitution of the UN 
America just as much in favor of 
the veto as Russia was. There was no 
readine to limit sovereignty except 
on the part of those States whose 
“sovereignty was alrea limited by lack 
of pows 

The aboliton of to, though de- 
sirable, \ ld not in itself do much 
to prevent ar. In case of a clash be- 
tween Russia and America, neither 
side would yield to a. mere legalistic 
argument, and war \ ild be just as 
likely : f UN did not exist, even if 
the veto hi been nominally abrogat- 
ed. If wars are to be prevented, it must 
be by an international authority pos- 


sessing not merely legal rights, but an 
unquestionable superiority of armed 
force. 





necessity, though obvious, 
is one which powerful nations are re- 
luctant to tace, 

America, it is true, by a remarkable 
act of statesmanship, offered to sur- 


render the control of atomic energy to 
an international authority, and this 
offer, if it had been accepted, might 
have led to the creation of an inter- 
national armed force powerful enough 
to insist upon the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. But the offer was not ac- 
cepted, and the atomic armaments race 
is rapidly leading towards disaster 


. . 


I HAVE no wish to exaggerate the 
dangers. I think that if there is a third 
word war mankind will survive it, 
provided it is not postponed long 
enough for new advances in atomic 
and bacteriological warfare. Western 
Europe, including Great Britain, will, 
of course, cease to be important: its 
population will be greatly dimnished, 
its industries ruined, and its institu- 


By Bertrand Russell 


tions destroyed. But in the less densely 
populated parts of the world the 
damage will be less, and unless one 
side is completely victorious there will 
remain enough energy to prepare for 
another world war. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a fourth world war would 
be the last, since it is likely that no 
human beings would survive it—so, at 
least, sober scientists seem to think. 
And even if there were survivors, they 
would not be likely to be sufficiently 
civilized for scientific warfare. 

There is only one way by which the 
peace of the world can be preserved, 
and that is by the creation of a single 
armed force quite obviously stronger 
than anything that might oppose it. 

There are two ways by which such a 
force may be created: by agreement, or 
by conquest. Either would be equally 
effective as a means of preventing war, 
but obviously agreement would be far 
the better way. The prospects of the 
creation of such a force by agreement, 
however, are not very bright. Consider 
the kind of questions that excite na- 
tions: Who should control Korea? Who 
should exploit the oil*of Persia? Who 
should exercise sovereignty in the Falk- 
land Islands? Politicians and the pub- 
lic, to judge by their behavior, consider 


uch issues more important than the sur- 
vival of the human race. To make the 
matter concrete: if there were an inter- 


national force, and there were a de- 


( ion I tile to (say the United 
State armie containing Americans 
(among others) would have to enforce 
the decisions. Such a possibility is re- 


pugnant to national pride, and national 
pride is sufficiently strong to make 


a reasonable consideration of the alter- 


natives impossible. 





“THAT AIN’T MY STYLE,” 
SAID CASEY 
“STRIKE ONE,” THE UMPIRE SAID 


Herblock, Washington Post. 


An international armed force, if it 
is to fulfill its purpose, must not con- 
sist of large contingents supplied out 
of the national forces of the member 
States. Such contingents would retain 
national feeling, and would mutiny if 
asked to serve against their own coun- 
tries. If an international armed force 
is to fulfill its purpose, every regiment, 
every battleship, every air squadron, 
must be of mixed nationality, and the 
supreme commands should, if possible, 
be given to men from small nations, 
who would not be sympathetic to the 
ambitions of the Great Powers. Unless 
something of this sort is done, wars 
will be merely tranformed into civil 
wars between rival groups of the in- 
ternational army. 

The whole question of international 
government has been usually con- 


sidered far too much from a legalistic 
point of view. The problem is not to 
frame a paper constitution to which 
the powers nominally assent. The real 
problem is to transfer power from sep- 
arate States to the international gov- 
ernment, and the mc.e this problem 
is examined the more unlikely it ap- 
pears that a solution will be found by 
agreement soon enough to save the 
human race from extinction. 


» * » 


Nevertue ess, in spite of the dif- 
ficuties, we must hope that a gradual 
approach to international government 
may become possible without another 
world war. It may be that some way 
will be found of adjusting the dis- 
agreements which at present threaten 
the peace of the world. It may be that 
realization of the risks and destructive- 
ness of war will generate a readiness 
for conciliation. So long as there is 
not actual war, we must continue to 
seek for ways of diminishing the likeli- 
hood of war otherwise than by a policy 
of abject appeasement. 

The likelihood of a third war, how- 
ever, does not seem to be diminishing, 
and it is therefore highly desirable 
that the Western Powers should have 
a goal and a policy in the event of 
the failure of all efforts to preserve the 
peace. In that case it will still be pos- 
sible, after the ‘war, to bring about 
international government, thoush not, 
in the first stage 
ment. 


by general agree- 


It is clear that the next war, if it 
occurs, will be conducted, on our side, 
by a combination of Powers which may 
call itself the Democratic Alliance or 
the Atlantic Alliance. I should hope 
that this Alliance, if victorious, would 
combine its military resources into a 
single army, navy, and airforce; that 
it would allow other powers to join 
the Alliance, if they agreed to the uni- 
fication of armed forces; and that they 
would use their power as victors to 
forbid all States outside the Alliance 
from possessing any of the more 
powerful weapons, more particularly 
atomic bombs. 


Those who advocate a world gov- 
ernment are, for the most part, averse 
to imperialism and conquest; they aim 
at a voluntary democratic cooperation 
of the various nations of the world. 
The idea of a world empire, imposed 
by the military might of a single State 
or an Alliance, dces not attract them. 
I agree that voluntary democratic 
union would be preferable, but if it 
not practicable in a sufficienily near 
future, a single world Federation es- 
tablished as a result of victory in a 
defensive war, though far from ideal, 
may turn out to be the best thing 
that human folly allows us to hope 
for. There are certain grave difficul- 
ties which this prqcedure ‘would avoid. 
Democratic theory, if strictly enforced, 
would require that India and China 
should be represented in proportion to 
their populations, but it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the white 
victors would agree thus to sacrifice 
their superior power. Certainly they 
would not agree to the mixture in each 
unit which is necessary if an inter- 
national “army based on democratic 
equality is to be a security against 
war. These are only some of the diffi- 
culties. The conclusion seems to be 
that, while a world government by 
agreement should be our ultimate goal, 
and it is to be preferred if attainable, 
some more immediately practicable 
way of preventing wars may prove 





OCPS, ALMOST BROKE OUT 


3urck, Chicago Sun and Times, 


necessary if the human race is to sure 
vive. And the only practicable alter. 
native agreement, so far as I can see, 
is the supremacy of a single Power or 
closely allied group of Powers 


* * « 


Assuminc such supremacy achieved 
by the United States and it 

ecurity would not demand an: 
ous degree of subjection f th 
countries. What would be necessary at 
first would be, except for nations will- 
ing to amaigamate their armies with 
that of the Alliance, a limitation of 








their armaments and a prohibition of 
some weapons of war, especially atomic 
bombs. With this limitation, each coun- 
try could preserve its independence, 
which would have to be guaranteed 
by the Alliance. In fact, all countries 
except the United States and its Allies 
would enjoy much the same status as 
is enjoyed, under the Monroe Doce 
trine, by the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

From such a system it would be 
easy to advance step by step towards 
a genuine international government. 
The Alliance could announce condi- 
tions on which other powers would be 
admitted to a Federation. One such 
condition should be unity of armed 
forces. The constitution and powers 
of the Federation could be determined 
in advance by the Alliance, leaving 
other States to become members or not 
as they choose. But obviously advan- 
tages could be attached to member- 
ship, and therefore the Federation 
might be expected to gain new adher- 
ents very quickly. There would ls 
be advantages to America in extending 
the Federation, since every extension 
would diminish the military burdens 
of the United States. But it should re 
main open, first to the Alliance, and 
later to the existing members of thé 
Federation, to refuse an application 
for membership. And at all stages the 
Federation would have to be ready 
declare war on any power manufac- 
turing the forbidden weapons, for the 
Federation could not serve its pur 
pose except by constantly preserving 
the military supremacy originally w% 
by the United States and its allies 2 
war. 

Assuming a third world war, a@ 
the ultimate victory of America am 
her allies, I do not think it should bf 





impossible to persuade public opinio® & 


in the United States of the desirabiliY 
of some such policy. Other powé 
at the end’of the war, would have ™ 
option but to acquiesce in whatev 
America might demand. I think that 
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if a world government comes about, 
jt will probably come by such steps as 
I have outlined. I think also that, 
unless a unitary government of the 
world comes about within a genera- 
tion or so, the outlook for the human 
race is almost unbelievably gloomy. 

If, on the .other hand, a unitary 
government under the aegis of America 
jis created, there is every reason to 
expect an era of rapid progess leading 
to an unpecedented level of general 
well-being. There will no longer be 
the wasteage of war, and before long 
there will cease to be the general fear 
of war which now disheartens every- 
body and gives the young an outlook 
destitute of hopefulness. Expenditures 
on armaments will be vastly less than 
at present. The nightmare of a world 
divided into two hostile camps will 
have ended. Science and _ scientific 
technique, which during the present 
century have seemed to lead only to 
greater and greater destructiveness, 
will become the servants of mankind, 
not of separate warring nations. Scien- 
tific technique, wisely applied, could 
abolish destitution throughout the 
world, even in India and China, within 
a period of fifty years. 


. * * 


My optimism as regards the furcher 
future is every bit as sincere as my 
pessimism concerning the next few 
years. There is a very good chance 
(though by no means a certainity) 
that before long mankind will solve 
the great problem of preventing war, 
and that, when that problem has been 
solved, others, such as the prevention 
of extreme poverty, will suddenly be 
found to offer little difficulty. 


This happy issue will only be real- 
ized in so far as it is possible to 
depend upon the political wisdom of 
America, and to a lesser degree of 
her allies. Success in this respect will 
depend upon the possibility of co- 
operation between two hitherto di- 
vergent sentiments, namely American 
nationalism and world-wide idealism. 
It will be to the interests of mankind 
that America and her Allies should, at 
first, impose their will upon the world 


in the matter of armaments. This may 
appeal to American nationalism, but 
would, at present, run counter to the 
sentiments of those Americans who 
consider themselves internationalists. If 
they are to be won over — and without 
them the whole movement might be- 
come merely a new imperialism — it 
will be necessary to preach vigorously 
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Milan. 
Italy have been debating a 


portance to the future of the Italian 
problem became 
urgent after the general strike of 
July which followed the attempted 
assassination of Togliatti, and after 
the exit of the Christian Democratic 
group from the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor in order to create its 


What position was to be adopted 
by the democratic Socialists? It was 
to find an answer to this question 
that we met together in Milan from 


Two currents were evident. The 
weaker one favored the immediate 
Withdrawal from the Confederation 
and the creation of an independent 
= organization or the entry in the one 
the Christian 
Democrats. This solution was al- 
most unanimously rejected. It would 
be almost impossible at the present 
tuume to create a third democratic 
organization—first of all for the lack 
of financial means, secondly because 


About 
Bertrand 
Russell 


There has been considerable variance of opinion in almost all discussions of 


the issues involved in the contemporary international dilemma. 


Where there 


has been agreament on provoking and basic causes;—there has been dissent on 
methods of coping with the situation as it exists. But on one point there has 
been agreement among all democratic-minded persons—and that is that in 
time measures of enforcing world peace must be global in scope. Modern technol- 
ogy, and its martial armament offspriag, dictate the necessity for such a view. It 
is our belief that as man is indivisible, in time sovereignty must be equally in- 
divisible and international. What then, at this stage, is to be done about concepts 
of world government? How much validity do the proposals made to date possess? 
In this article, Bertrand Russell, one of the most distinguished international 
scholars of our time analyses in comprehensive vein those issues of the general 


subject that are focal. 


* Mr. Russell's personal intransigeance where issues of personal liberty are 
involved was demonstrated again recently at Amsterdam at the tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. Arnost Kolman, who spent 30 years at the 
University of Moscow, and who represented Czechoslovakia at the conference, 
read a paper entitled: “The Tasks of Contemporary Philosophy in the Struggle 
for the New Humanism.” In his mouth, it became—as the o!d joke would have 
it—"The Elephant and the Russian Question.” Sample: Jean Paul Sartre’s exist- 
entialism is a “variety of sly apology for capitalism.” His contention: the U.S. is 
out to enslave the world, and so on ad naus:iim. Rose Bertrand Russell: “When you 
go back to Prague,” he said coldly, “tell your employer that the next time we have 
an international congress of philosophy we'd prefer they send someone not so 
crude.” New Leader editor Sidney Hook got in a beautiful right (verbally) to Kol- 
men’s jaw. Said Hook: “You talk about democracy [in Russia]. You mean eco- 
nomic equality. But there is an equality in freedom and equality in slavery.” 
Kolman burst out with: “You have freedom of the press, but it’s only on paper.” 


Snapped baci Hook: 


“That is where it belongs!" 


Bertrand Russell is the author of numerous well-known works including 
“Proposed Roads to Freedom”; “Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy”; “The 
Analysis of Mind”; “The ABC of Atoms”; Mysticism and Logic’; “An Inquiry 


into Meaning and Truth,” 


and co-author of “The Principia Mathematics.” 


He was 


born in England in 1672, and began as a fellow and lecturer at Trinity College. 
Since then he has taught at Harvard University, the National University of Pek- 
ing, University of Chicago, University of California, and elsewhere. He has been 
awarded the Sylvester Medal of the Royal Society, and the Nicholas Murray 


Butler Medal. 
. 
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both the urgent need of a unitary 
government of the world, and the im- 
probability of inaugurating such a 
government except by force. It is in 
order to make both these requisites 
evident that a correct analysis of the 
situation is so necessary. 


There are at present various move- 
ments aiming at the establishment of 
a world government by consent. The 
question arises: what attitude should 
be adopted towards these movements 
by those who take the view that I 
have been considering? I hold that 
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Split in Italian Labor 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


it is doubtful that it would win the 
support of even those workers who 
are disgusted with Communist poli- 
tics. An instinctive sense of self- 

« protection binds them to the myth 
of trade union unity. The prevailing 
opinion was to remain in the Con- 
federation and if possible bring back 
tre Christian Democratic  se_es- 
sionista. 


There are no illusions that the 
Communist policy will change in a 
democratic direction, but it is neces- 
sary to place the Communists under 
pressure from the inside and force 
them to pronounce themselves on 


the most crucial problems — the 
Marshall Plan, political general 
strikes, internal democracy. The 


anti-democratic conduct of the Com- 
munists which is subordinated to the 
political interests ot a foreign state 
and the resulting harm done to 
Italy general and to the workers in 
particular must be proved to the 
working class. If our freedom to do 
so within the Confederation should 
be restricted by the  terroristic 
methods which the Communists use, 
then we shall be in the position to 


examine the question of a new 


secession from the Confederation, 
* * 7 


A REFORMED Communism is not 
conceivable in Italy or anywhere 
else, unless there should be a re- 
formation in the Kremlin. But the 
Italian Communists today are prey 
to panic. The July general strike 
with the attempted insurrections has 
noticeably weakened the organiza- 
tion. The Christian Democratic split 
has created some concern for the 
future. This explains the:r unusual 
docility in accepting our criticisms 
and in agreeing to cur proposals to 
give a truly democratic structure to 
the entire organization of the Con- 
federation. But these are promises 
to be forgotten when the storm 
blows over. 

The Socialist Workers’ Congress 
was in agreement on this view. 
Nevertheless, the position which 
prevailed was that of remaining in 
the Confederation tu fight it out and 
to make a last effort to make of the 
Confederation a democratic instru- 
ment, autonomous from the domina- 
tion of any political party, and 


nn Le MM 


solely in the service of the working 
class of Italy. 


several encouraging incideats which 
are occurring 
major industrial centers which until 
recently seemed to be inpenetrable 
bulwarks of Communism. In many 
factories in Northern Italy factory 
committees 
Everywhere the votes received by 
the anti-Communist candidates and 


the attitude should be one of support. 
A world government by consent, if 
it can be secured, is obviously pre- 
ferable to one which can only be cre- 
ated after another world war. And if, 
in spite of all the efforts of those who 
value peace, war comes while the agi- 
tation for a world government is being 
vigorously carried on throughout the 
Western world, there is a much better 
chance than there would otherwise be 
that the Western States, after victory, 
will set to work to create such a 
government. But I should wish the 
advocates of world government to 
realize that its greatest merit, namely 
the prevention of war, does not depend 
upon its being established by general 
consent, but upon its possession of 
obviously irresistible armed force. If, 
however, it is to be stable and en- 
during, it will have to secure general 
consent as soon as possible, and will 
therefore have to avoid being oppress- 
ive in so far as is compatible with its 
continued existence. This condition 
would, I hope and believe, be ful- 
filled by the United States and its 
Allies, but not by the USSR if it 
should emerge victorious in a contest 
for world supremacy. 

There are still many to whom the 
project of a world government seems 
utopian and visionary. There are, 
however, obvious which 
make the emergence of such a gov- 
ernment probable. Larze States tend 
to get larger, and small States are 
increasingly compe'led to become sat- 
ellites of Great Powe 
planet is of definite size, tl 


tendencies 





Since our 
s tendency, 
if it continues, must issue in the 


supremacy -of a singie State. There 
are already only two fully independent 
Siates, the USA and the USSR. If 
either defeats the other, there will be 
only one fully independent State. Only 
a small modicum of 1 { 1 wisdom 
will then be needed to prevent the 
world from again splittiz up into a 
number of wholly parate units. I 
think America, but not the USSR, 
would possess this modicum of wis- 
dom; I think also that, if a world war 
occurs, America and her allies will 
win it, and wil] establish a world gov- 
ernment. If these expectations are well 


founded, there is good reason to hope 
that the world, after passing through 
some terrible years, wil] emerge into 
an era in which the most difficult of 
problems will have been solved, and 
in which such optim’sm as character- 
ized the nineteenth century will again 
be reasonable. 





This decision was influenced by 


repeatedly in the 


have been — elected. 


particularly by the democratic So- 
cialists have increased noticeably, 
whereas the number of Communist 
votes has declined. In the large 
factories of the regions of Piedmont 
and Lombardy where formerly it 
was impossible for our followers to 
engage in any trade union activity 
or to present candidates to trade 
union posts—so strong was the reign 
of terror and so cowed were the 
workers — we can now be heard 
without too much danger. 

A recent episode which occurred 
in Milan has’ had an enormous 
weight on the trade union move- 
ment. The Motta firm which manu- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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CAMUS: Stranger as Enemy 


Reviewed by PIERRE GARAI 


THE PLAGUE. By Albert Camus. 


Translated by S. Gilbert. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 (NRF. Paris, May. 1947). 


HAT no real stranger is ever welcome has, twice before, been the theme of 


Camus’ writing. 


His remarkable first novel, The Stranger was a brilliant 


analysis of an unwitting heretic to whom were incomprehensible the equivocal 
moral patterns of his society. The hero’s subsequent destruction was the result 
both of his naive deviation from the norm, and of his unawareness of his singularity. 
Again, in the case of the play, Cross Purposes, the main character, a sort of 


“long wandering son, come home at 
last,” was doomed by his failure to 
realize that only had he become an 
actual stranger to his family. but, in- 
deed, unknowingly had become thei: 
enemy. 

* oo ‘ 

IT IS NOT, however, only this pe- 
culiar correlation between the strange: 
and the enengy which interests Camu 
In fact, the entire, many-faceted prob- 
lem of the stranger in the midst of a 
society which is neither willing not 
able to accept him is focal to much 
of the author’s thinking. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that his latest 
book, The Plague, should be a con- 
tinuation, an elaboration, so to speak 
of his earlier work—a sort of “Strange! 
Part Three.” 


Yet, what we find here is no individ- 
ual portrait. Here, the canvas is larger, 
and, in spite of the vignette-like 
multiplicity of details, the sweep of 
Camus’ brush is freer, the total design 
far more grand than before. The 
Plague is a study of the response to 
stress not of one, but of many indi- 
viduals. It furnishes an account of the 
emotional complex of an entire city, 
Oran, as the bubonic plague rages 
through its houses, shattering the nor- 
mal complacency of the community, 
and quarantining it from the rest of a 
seemingly undiseased world. From the 
instant when the plague suddenly 
squats upon the city until that moment, 
nearly a year later, when, inexplicably 
and casually, it rises to its f@et and 
ambles away, the disaster exercises an 
almost total control over the lives of 
the inhabitants. 


After a first period of hysterical 
confusion, #he panic subsides into a 
duller, more routine misery which is 
made up both of the longing for loved 
ones left outside the gates, and of 
simple physical fear. As the daily 
number of deaths increases, this fear 
grows more acute. Yet even this is 
preferable to the ensuing apathy, the 
gradual loss of hope, the slow spiritual 
degeneration which become  tragik 
realities when the disease reaches a 
peak and maintains it week after week 
It is only in the last phase of the 
plague that, under the leadership of 
Doctor Rieux and others, the people 
react against their own passivity, and 
begin to undermine the pestilential 
blight. 


At first, the losses are felt most 
acutely in-the poorer districts, but. 
soon, the “irreproachable equality of 
death” establishes an equiMbrium in its 
daily allocations of personal tragedy. 
When such minor luxuries as wine and 
*movies come to be unavailable, the 
cafes close up one after the other, 
sending their customers into long, 
pleasure-craved lines outside of the 
movie theatres which are reduced to 
playing the same pictures over and 
over again. When more essential com- 
modities grow scarce, the black market 
flourishes. Still later, when the patience 
of most has been frittered away in the 
long days of waiting, it is the turn of 





the underworld to mobilize its re- 
sources to smuggle would-be travelers 
out of the city. The creative life of the 
city gives way to a perfunctory exist- 
ence in which all but the most routine 
duties go unperformed. As the uni- 
verse restricts about them, a malaise 
more vicious than the plague comes to 
settle among the inhabitants, and a 
gradual, anxious silence falls over 
Oran. 
7 *- * 

IN HIS ESSAY, “The Myth of Sisy- 
phus,” Camus summarized one of the 
major themes of this novel. “A world,” 
he wrote, “that may be understood even 
n terms of bad reasons is a familiar 
world. But in an universe suddenly 
shorn of illusions and of light, man 
feels himself to be a-stranger.” 

Indeed, the pestilential city is full of 
strangers besieged by doubt and fear, 
anxious lest there be no later bridging 
the ever-widening gulf between them- 
selves and those on the outside. It is 
only in the measure in which they are 
able to adjust and to react to the 
plague, either in terms of an explara- 
tion, or by actively combating it, that 
their eventual survival repre ents a 
victory over death and solitude. 


The Plague recounts in considerable. 


detail the struggle of a few against the 
plague from within and from without. 
There is Cottard, a criminal sought by 
the police, for whom the catastrophe is 
a blessing which has provided him a 
haven from the unending crisis of nor- 
Rather than face again the 
lonely life of the hunted, he commits 
suicide on the day following the re- 
opeming of the city. Stronger because 
less dependent upon the world about 
him, is Grand, his neighbor, a minor 
government official entrenched in the 
sanctuary of his own mediocrity where 
he feels—hence is—unassailable. 


maley. 


But there are others like Rambert, a 
Parisian journalist stranded in Oran, 
whose only thought is of escape. Pro- 
pelling him is the fear that his absence 
will lose him the love of his mistress. 
Yet when it becomes clear it is possible 
for him to be smuggled out of Oran, 
his shame before the proposed flight 
from danger and his basic feeling of 
solidarity keep him in the isolated city. 
To this group must be added the epic 
figure—the only one in the book—of 
the impassioned curate, Father Pane- 
loux, whose conviction that the plague 
is a deserved visitation from above 
leads him to refuse medical attention 
when he, himself, falls prey to the 
disease. There is Tarrou, a manner of 
philosopher whose calm refusal to par- 
take in the international sport of 
murder has doomed him to “an exile 
that can never end.” He does not know, 
nor does he care to know why the 
plague has descended upon Oran. Of 
this only he is sure, that the plague 
is a killer, and that he must fight it. 
But, most representative of all is Doc- 
tor Rieux, the narrator, a leader in 
the revolt against disaster, who is made 
to stand as a microcosm of the entire 
population. 


Camus’ own explanation, he puts in 
the mouth of Tarrou. “Each of us,” he 
concludes, “has the plague within 
him.” The only possibility of victory 
lies in the realization of that illness, 
and the conscious struggle against it. 
It is everyman who is thus afflicted. 
and it is everyman, alone, who must 
effect his liberation from the curse. 


WHAT A PITY, in view of the 
enormous thematic importance of the 
novel, that it be fully successful neither 
as art nor as literary journalism.~* In 
vain does one seek, here, the terse, 
precise prose of The Stranger. In vain 
does one look for the purity of design, 
the easy elegance and steel-like sturdi- 
ness of that first novel. Too frequently, 
The Plague is made of cast iron. Both 
in diction and in construction, this 
novel is too often weighed down by the 
millstone of a naturalistic technique 
carried to the point of absurdity. For. 
having resolved that the novel should 
appear to be am account of the year 
of the plague as written by Doctor 
Rieux, Camus has deliberately divested 
himself of much of his consummate 
craftsmanship in order to produce the 
well-meaning but artistically unsatis- 


factory novel which Rieux might, in. 
deed, have written, 

After the first fifty pages or so, and 
with too few exceptions throughout 
the remainder of the book, the good 
doctor’s meticulous but wearisome 
style, his diarist’s sense of dramatic 
construction, and his _ occasionally 
somniferous clinical dialectic prevail 
with distressing regularity. That which 
might easily have been suggested ina 
few passages has, instead, been allowed 
to become a crippling and all too un- 
biquitous presence. 

There is no dismissing this as a 
minor flaw when one considers that to 
it, alone, can be laid the failure of the 
novel to be fully interesting as litera. 
ture. Only the power and the provo- 
cativeness of the conception recall the 
brilliant author of The Stranger, giving 
a promise which the technical handling 
of the book never allows to be fulfilled, 
Yet, uneven as it is, The Plague poses 
some questions of great moment, and 
this entitles i¢ at least to attention if 
not to aesthetic admiration, 


(Pierre Garai is a young French 


critic who is currently taking graduate 
studies in New York.) 





The Literate Barbarians 


Reviewed by 
JAMES BERNARD KELLY 


THE ABUSE OF LEARNING. By 
Frederic Lilge. New York: Mac- 
Millan. $2.75. 


Prosasty no more apt title could 
have been chosen for a book which 
deals with German higher education. 
Whereas the lynch mobs of the Ameri- 
ean South may be largely illiter- 
ate backwoodsmen, the originators of 
Dachau, Buchenwald and the rest 
were literate barbarians. All of which 
seems to indicate that it is not educa- 
tion which will cure the world’s evils 
but rather a particular kind of educa- 
tion. Apparently the kind the Germans 
had was not the right kind. 

As Professor Lilge points out the no- 
tion of the Superman never really was 
eradicated from German learning. The 
attempt at humanism wound up as a 
kind of idealism which became chiefly 
concerned wit the German ego. When 
Fichte und Schiller made the University 
of Jena one of the leading schools in 
Germany they did so with an under- 
lying philosophy of training only the 
elite. Intellectualism rather than in- 
tellect was developed. Philosophy lost 
its critical qualities and became dogma. 
By misplacing emphasis on deductive 
reasoning and refusing to recognize 
facts which might contradict his reason- 
ing Fichte actually destroyed the very 
idea he had set out to establish a lib- 
eral education. 

Unquestionably there was merit in 
some of his ideas. One in particular, 
his desire to separate the professional 
schools from the universities. What we 





call a university in América is really 
the educational counterpart of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. We have al- 
lowed schools to become so large, s0 
diffuse and so scattered — here I mean 
the scattering of a single university 
over several widely separated cities— 
that the student instead of becoming 
cosmopolitan becomes provincial. He 
meets no one but his own group and his 
professors are so busy running students 
through the tuition-degree mill that 
neither student nor professor ever gets 
acquainted. We just don’t have time. 

The most interesting chapter in the 
book, to me at least, is “The Idolatry 
of Science.” This is interesting because 
first, I am a scientist and second, 4 
teacher. While it is true that a terrible 
shortage of scientists and enginee!s 
exists in this country today, there 
a far greater shortage of men trained 
for public life and leadership. While 
something is being done to ease the 
shortage of men in the physical sciences, 
nothing is being done to change the 
situation with regard to the social 
sciences. The atomic bomb is capable 
of winning a war but skillful leadership 
is capable of preventing a war. 


Much of the material in this book 
was obtained while Professor Lilge was 
on an assignment for the Reorientation 
Branch of the War Department's Civil 
Affairs Division and making a study of 
German universities. 


(James Bernard Kelley contribule 
frequent articles and reviews to The 
New Leader.) 
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Vanguard Press. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


SENDER: “The Fogs of Civil War’ 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 
THE KING AND THE QUEEN, by Ramon Sender. New York: The 


Spanish Civil War than this. Ramon Sender’s originality, unlike that spurious 


T has been no more original and thoughtful novel written about the 


kind so often seen in modern fiction, does not depend for its effects upon 
anything that is not as natural to him as his own hand. I emphasize this because 


? 


an obvious philosophical “key,’ 


familiar with his distinctively Spanish 
style, baroque and wild at the same 
time, reminding one of that atmosphere 
of casual catastrophe compounded of 
mad violence and pride which has its 


archetype in Goya’s famous series, 
“The Disasters of War.” For the 
American reader, whose “romantic” 


impulses seem to have been well satis- 
fied by the flat tones of a Hemingway, 
these highly intensified lights and darks 
might appear much too glaringly col- 
ored to be “real.” Yet The King and 
the Queen proves to us again that it is 
precisely this atmosphere, now refined 
and superbly mastered, which is the 
authentic possession of Ramon Sender’s 
sensibility. 
In this book Sender turns his back 
on all that one might call the public 
aspect of the civil war. It is*true that 
a good part of the novel centers around 
a pocket of Fifth Columnists, but Sen- 
der is not really interested in replow- 
ing that furrow. Instead, the war is a 
mirror which reflects his characters’ 
lives, and they, though caught in its 
reflection, seem to exist at a depthless 
remove as though behind or within the 
silver. The first shots of the fighting 
serve to precipitate the action, yet a 
magical mist arises between the lives 
that Sender sets out to describe and the 
events in the street. One cannot 
help feeling that only the fogs of 
civil war could engender this magical 
environment, bring reality so close to 
crumbling, so subtly invade and dis- 
integrate all boundaries and_ social 
frontiers. Indeed, The King and the 
Queen is a fable which explores the 
boundaries between illusion and fact; 
between the individual and the social 
hierarchy which has been imposed on 
him and seeks to rob him of meaning; 
between the fantasies of man, his 
original and imagined self born in 
youth, and the benumbing claims of 
society which overlie and stifle this 
original self. 
on = * 
THE NOVEL BEGINS in the first 
days of the civil war in Madrid in 
the palace of the Duchess and Duke 
de Arlanza. The duchess’ gardener, 
Romulo, a sturdy Cordovan peasant, 
comes upon the duchess naked, taking 
her noonday plunge in the palace pool. 
Through a sadistic whim the duchess 
orders Rémulo to stand before her. 
The maid objects: “My Lady, it’s a 
man.” The duchess raised her eye- 
brows: “Romulo a man?” It is this 
unthinking act that sets Rémulo think- 
ing. Until that moment he had been 
content to be a loyal gardener who be- 
lieved that life was “a muddle of vice- 
Versas’ and could only be straigtened 
out by doing one’s job well. Shocked 
out of this dream, he finds that the 
Teality” that the duchess has awakened 
iim to is elusive and mysterious. Yet 
ven while he is puzzling over that 
day’s incomprehensible event, puzzling 
in the sure-paced but stolidly groping 








Way of the peasant, the world outside 
the palace has already intervened—the 
“vil war has begun and the palace falls 
‘0 the Republican army. And now 
Rémulo can test his musings in the new 
State of affairs, a “reality” more dream- 
““e than anything he ever dared 
Cir The Republican militia com- 
-hdeers the palace, and Rémulo, as 
the one trade unionist among the 
duchess’ servants, is appointed its cus- 
om he is the master, and the 

€ss, and her “secret,” are in his 


i 
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the reader of today, intellectually pampered by novels that come equipped with 
might tend to convict this book of willful obscur- 
ity and an effort to startle and outrage that is far from the case. 

Anyone who has read Ramon Sender’s other novels—especially his book about 
the Spanish war in Morocco published here under the title Pro Patria—is already 





hands. Rémulo’s unavailing search into 
the cold and frivolous duchess’ heart 
takes up the rest of the action of 
Sender’s fable. In its unfolding, Sender 
reveals the secret heart of the war, 
finding it in that universal disavowal 
of the self and its impulses that holds 
true, in its various ways, for both the 
aristocrat and the peasant. 

There is an ironic intent to Send- 
er’s fable. For a peasant to desire 
to possess an aristocratic woman is 
unthinkable, but to try to possess 
her by transforming the stiff terms 
of chivalric myth into the lan- 
guage of real feeling, as Sender por- 
trays him doing, is to plunge into the 


impossible. Even for Rémulo the ideal 
exists to give license to any perfidy. 
But with all that, the love is never con- 
summated — the duchess is too clever 
and too cold, and the peasant Rémulo 
is too ignorant and too _ idealistic. 
Neither of them can find a way of liv- 
ing within the framework of that chiv- 
alric myth which makes death synony- 
mous with love. The “ancient law” ex- 
cludes the human by a bloody ulti- 


matum. 
a * ~ 


RAMON SENDER’S fabulistic ap- 
proach to the Spanish civil war is 
bound to be shocking to many, especi- 
ally since it comes after the resound- 
ingly “public” novels which have dealt 
with the subject in the plain terms of 
political strategy and slogan. It might 
appear to such persons that the issues 
of the civil war are only as public and 
plain as these other novels claimed 
them to be, and that, in this light, 
Sender is needlessly complicating the 
matter. But Sender has left the 
region of politics and does not come 
under its demands. He is giving us 
a passional interpretation of the war, 
and in this interpretation Rémulo is 


necessarily more of a man than a peas- 
ant and the duchess more of a woman 
than an aristocrat. If one understands 
this, then the seemingly opaque ca- 
tegories of Sender’s tale become clear: 
the dwarf is an exquisite comment on 
the Spanish cult of pride; the devil- 
aristocrat Esteban is his puppet counter- 
part in high society’s equivalent of the 
disorderly and sadistic cellar, the “love 
nest”; and the whole tale is, as the 
marionette-Judge pecnounces in his 
sentence at the en7, “made,” that is, 
workings of Spanish destiny. 


Perhaps because of Sender’s extreme 
Spanishness_ t*’ significance 
will be difficult to penetrate. .t is 
a very allusiy “4 incident 
and character having a relation to 
things specifically Spanish. I found it 
necessary to read the book twice but 
it was worth it. Indeed, Sender’s suc- 
cess can be ascribed, above all, to his 
rigorous and daring following through 
of his intuitional apprehension of the 
civil war 


(Raymond Rosenth:l has written for 
Commentery and m-ny other mage- 
zines.) 





“Burrowing From Within” 


Reivewed by ROBERT SHAPLEN 


BEING AN AMERICAN. By William O. Douglas. New York: The John 


Day Company. 212 pages. 


$2.75. 


those turn-of-the-century reformers and liberals he so frequently quotes—John 


J USTICE DOUGLAS, in addition to being an ardent New Dealer, belongs among 


Peter Altgeld, Justices Holmes, Brandeis and others—and he seems in a large 


sense more at home with Theodore than Franklin Roosevelt. 


His democratic philos- 


ophy has an admirable pioneer quality that can be traced even further back. It 
resounds with noble and proper calls to action to make of democracy a living thing, 


virile and unresting, or else, he quite 
properly warns, we will lose out to 
some form of totalitarianism, probably 
to Communism, 


As such, this small book should be 
an important contribution to contem- 
porary thinking, even though, for what 
may have been legitimate personal or 
political reasons, Justice Douglas re- 
fused this year to run with President 
Truman and thus begin the new “bur- 
rowing from within” the Democratic 
party so sorely needs. But with this 
refusal in mind, these burning sum- 
monses are somewhat anti-climatic; 
if one agrees with them in principle, 
as one must, one feels Douglas should 
have consented to run for Vice-Presi- 
dent, even toward defeat, because he 
would at least have been able to cry 
from the house-tops of a national plat- 
form instead of these ground-floor 
dining-hall rostrums of women’s clubs 
and bar associations. 


* ” ” 


AS IT IS, his collected speeches 
suffer from the virus that affects all 
after-dinner and convention talks — 
one is inclined to nod one’s head, ap- 
plaud, and go home to bed with a rosy 
brandy glow that lasts only until 
morning. 


Let me hasten to state my agreement 
with practically everything Justice 
Douglas says, from his insistence that 
civil liberties can be promoted only by 
fighting for them constantly to his 
staunch advocacy of a foreign policy 
that will not be “merely anti-Commu- 
nist.” But, in this abbreviated and 
repetitive form, there inevitably are 
too many generalities and undeveloped 
thoughts. 


It is one thing to be simple and 
majestic, as Lincoln was at Gettysburg. 
On a national platform, speaking to the 
country as a whole and as a key figure 
in the campaign, Justice Douglas might 
have come up with something just as 
powerful, but in lieu of that I wish he 
had held back permission for these 
miscellaneous addresses to be pub- 





lished in chopped-up fashion and had 
sat down instead to write a book based 
on his ample soc:al philosophy, with 
ideas marshalled, to be re-read and 
studied. 

In the meantime, of course, the ideas 
are here, even if sandwiched between 
the quotes of famous men all speech- 
makers must employ. But they come 
out like this: “We must reach behind 
the facade of ministers and cabinets 
and commissions and let the common 
people feel our warm handclasp.” 

Along with his stress on positive 
fights to bolster civil liberties and 
create a foreign policy that will “carry 
into the bleak and desolate places of 
the world hope for ireedom through 
practical programs of social reconstruc- 
tions,” Justice Douglas returns most 
often to the theme of community re- 
sponsibility for democracy. He believes 
we must reinvigorate our concepts of 
public service, be more willing to 
serve, and constantly build up the 
democratic process at the village level, 
here as in China. 

In between the generalities are such 
worthwhile specific paragraphs as this, 
on the civil liberties question: “What 
goes on in jails? How long are pris- 
oners kept incommunicado _ before 
being booked? Are they booked on 
fictitious charges to conceal another 
charge not yet established? Do third- 
degree practices go on behind the 
closed doors of police stations? Are 
the odious general warrants re-enter- 
ing the American scene? Does the 
police system follow totalitarian lines 
by putting force ahead of brains in 
crime detection? Do prisoners —no 
matter what their race, wealth or-social 
standing enjoy the right to counsel? 
Are juries drawn without discrimina- 
tion? Is there censorship of ideas in 
the community?” Justice Douglas 
wants these questions answered more 
fully everywhere, and he adds “some 
committees are getting startling an- 
swers” already. 

There is included in the book the 
lectures he gave at the University of 


Florida last March, on Communism, 
since widely quoted. Herein he ably 
sets forth the democratic dogma as 
opposed to the specious line of Commu- 
nisin, but warns again that “when we 
prop up governments that are self- 
seeking, corrupt or fascist we lose 
ground in the world-wide struggle 
against Communism.” Justice Douglas 
apparently includes the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime in this charge, at least to 
some degree, and this reviewer firmly 
agrees. In suggesting that the Jimmy 
Yen rural education movement in 
China is the sort of thing we should 
back, Mr. Douglas fails to explain how 
Chiang subverted it during the war 
and we did nothing then to avoid this, 
nor have we yet. “Intervention” in 
this sense, through pressure of with- 
holding aid, should meet with Justice 
Douglas’ approval. 


THE ONLY OTHER point in this 
excellent lecture worth picking on is 
his declaration that “it is of course 
the right of the Russian people to have 
such form of government as they may 
choose.” Let Stalinism stay within its 
boundaries etc. As Alexander Keren- 
sky so aptly emphasizes, the Russian 
people remain our own best fifth col- 
umn in the Soviet Union, and we must 
do all we can, with whatever weapons 
we can grasp, to give them hope that 
their tyranny too might some day end. 

(Robert Shaplen is the former chief 
of the Far Eastern Bureau of News- 
week.) 


———C OMING 
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“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” OPENS IN BROOKLYN j 





| BING CROSBY FILM SET 
FOR INDEFINITE RUN 
The Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre rolls out the red carpet to 
it claims 


Bing 


At the Strand 






welcome home the star 
as its own 
Crosby, who appears on the 
with Joan Fontaine in 
Paramount’s succe sful romance 
vith-music, “The Emperor Waltz.” 
most 


discovery, 


creen 


The film is said to be the 
lavish and elaborate to come out 
of the Studio 
before replete 


Paramount since 
the war 


vith songs sung in the traditional 


and is 


Crosby manner. 

On the other half of the pro- 
gram Richard Arlen and Jean 
Kogers are the principal pavers 

oe 4 kg n the Pine-Thomas product on, 
ae yee Speed to Spare.” 

a valK Celi. a ira two of the many stars appecr- 
ing in “Two Guys From Texas.” 


o> ‘Tyrone Anne 


POW BANTER 


sp in the kind .. giving 


L eat Pen.w-.0 6 The stars are supported in “The 

Emperor Waltz” by Roland 

Culver, Lucille Wat on. Ric hard 

Haydn and Harold Vermilyea. 

Among the tunes Crosby sings in 

e picture are “Friendly ) o-n- 
I 





“> 
ins,” “The Kiss in Your Eyes’ 
ind the title song—“The Em 
or Waltz.” 
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Agnes DeMille and Jose Torres, 
All mail orders should be 


|BALLET RUSSE MAIL 
‘ORDERS BEING FILLED 
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dressed to the Ballet Russe de 

Mail Orders are now being 
> | Mc e Carlo, 130 West 56 S 
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Monte Carlo’s forthcoming 10th 
Anniversary season at the Metro-|“THAT LADY IN ERMINE” 
politan Opera House, September | JN 2nd WEEK AT ROXY 
18th through October 10th. The | The Roxy Theatre’s new triple 
engagement will mark the first | entertainment program which re- 
ttime that any comparable attrac- mains for a second week includes 
tion has played the Met at a $3.00 the new 20th Century-Fox Teche 
through .60 price scale. |nicolor film-with-music, “That 
In addition to its Lady in Ermine” starring Betty 
complement of Grable and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., the variety show headed by 
Frances Langford and. Jon Hall, 
Jerry Colonna and Jerry Murad’s 





permanent 
such dancing 
luminaries as Danilova, Franklin, 
Krassovska, Danielian, Ruthanna 
Boris and Mary Ellen Moylan, 
the company’s ranks will be en- Harmonicats, and the new revue, 
hanced by the guest appearances “The Merry Widow” on the ice 
of Markova, Slavenska, Dolin, | stage. 





| MAX GORDON presents 


play, bril iantly 


written, acted 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 
with JUDY HOLLIDAY - JOHN ALEXANDER 
Garland, 


J LYCEUM THEATRE 
ournal-Amer. 
| 45th STREET, East of’ Broadway - CH 4-4256 
| Evenings 8:40. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 


and staged.” 
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A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
ON STAGE: ‘JUBILEE”—Produced by Leonidoff, set- 
tings by Bruno Maine . with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Glee Ciub, Music Hall Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Smallens. 
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HITCHCOCK DRAMA 
“ROPE” AT GLOBE 
“Rope,” Alfred Hitches 


Ann Richar« Wendell Ce 
and Hi old Varmilyea. 

In |} on t-e Paramount | 
sent the Po t of the Piano,” 
Cari n Cavatlaro and h or- 
chest featuring Bob Lido 
Othe in person inc ‘ude Ben 
Rochelle and Jane ar 


Larry Storeh, comedian 


STRAND HOLDS OVER SHOW 

“Two Guvs From Texas,” Wai 
ner Bros.’ Technicolor musical 
has begun its ‘Broadway run at 
the N. Y. Strand Theatre 


Dennis Morgan, Jack Carson, 
Dorothy Malone and Penny Ed- 
wards have top roles in the p o- 
duction which was directed by 
David Butler, Important suppo 
ing® rol are filled by Fovecst 
Tucker, Fred Clark, Gerald Mohr 
and John Alvin. Alex Gotilieb 
produced for Warner Bros. 


CBS’s “Winner Take All” P rize 
Quiz Show with Quizmaster Bill 
Cullen offering $5,609 in jack .0t 
prizes | t” e feature of the ac- 
companyirg “in person” ow. 
Alvy West and his Litile Band 
and mngstress Carol Ames are 
other “in person” atiract ons. 


“WE LIVE AGAIN” 
C°INS AT THE STANLEY 


As an added attraction on the 
“We Live Again!” program start 


Ing September 4th, at the Stanley. 
mana David Fine announces 
that he has completed nege 
tion th Ira Green for a re 
release lowing of “Ovcriure Te 
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|} All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
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tnard Feinman, Manager 
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“Exeess Intellectuals 


From TOM HOLMES 


Progressive Party “were quite a number of young people who were very 


R Proves WEST has stated that in attendance at the convention of Wallace’s 


horrible indeed.” Dorothy Thompson asserted that the convention had “the 


quality of a nightmare” and there were many “hysterical . . . 
And George E. Sokolsky referred to the Wallace 


delegates were psychoneurotics. 
organization as “A party of the warped, 
the distorted, the maladjusted, the 
neurotic capable of disturbing the peace 
of this nation...” 


It seems to me that the above de- 
scriptions are inadequate as explana- 
tions of why the pro-Communist Pro- 
gressive Party and nilar organiza- 
tions attract f or do I think 
name-calling, e en if accurite, very 
enlightening ; to 1 reasons which 
d t! 1 ler open or 
con led t } r 

So, I'd | { the 

1) I t} ( ) ( 
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ed | et feel the ‘ 
t 1 and capacits entit the t i 
better statu 

Thorstein Veblen insisted that the 


main driving force in man is his crav- 


ing for self-esteem. This is usually 
achi ved by h gh social statu , achieve- 
ment, display of succe 

If Veblen is correct—and I think he 


is—we can readily see the humiliation 
confronting an educated, or a relatively 
well-educated, person who occupies a 


modest or humble place in life. 


One may contend, as did Epictetus, 
that it’s all in the way a person accepts 
it mentally. Ignore humiliation and 


abuse, said this sage, and the hurt de- 


cheers,” and that the 





ate the all-powerful craving for rec- 
ognition and status which seems to 
gnaw so consistently at this innermost 
being. 

So, vast numbers of educated people, 
who relatively unsuccessful, 
come frustrated and bitter. Those who 
do not adjust themselves begin to look 


are be- 


around for some organization or move- 


ment where th may a'.omplish, 
wholly or partially, what they failed 
to achieve in the normal ch nnels of 
ciety, 


vements have 


The totalitarian mo 
f 


thousands of | functions, a 
ine n tional tructure ol the 
tot 1 § id sit nu 
lront ¢ n I Uilarly l | 
to the it t ( sruntied int 
] tual 
But the u l 
! ] i p on these 
; P P 
I ( nave ( \ i 
! ( | e that capit n 
nt, and that 
Ru are the " 
} He 
{ ul TI t cor er\ t 
i t al intled 
( the recru ol 
entalia 
I tot ) iment e 
e of tl e problem of the 
intellectuals. Higher educa- 
tion has been tricted to those abso- 
lutely loyal to the regime in power, 
and disgruntled intellectuals are thrown 
into slave labor camps to be worked 
to death. 
But democracy cannot operate that 
way. Higher education must be con- 


tinued, improved, and made accessible 
to ever-widening numbers. Our society 
will have to institute social mechanisms 
which will find proper and useful 
functions for the currently “excess” 
intellectuals. 


A “levelling-up” process probably 
will be necessary. The social pyramid 
will have to broadened and 
extended. This already has commenced 
in the democracies but the pace must 
be accelerated, 


become 


The alternative may be the weaken- 
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Germany’s Moral Values 


From ELIAS STONE 


To the Editor: 


FTER reading the article of Vera 
A Brittain in the July 17th issue 
of The New Leader about the 
status of German Youth, I was over- 
come by a sense of futility of moral 
progress among liberal thinkers. I 
could not help noticing the distorted 
sense of justice prevalent among the 
modern reconstructionists especially, in 
their attitude towards present and 
future Germany. 


It seems to me that the eager and 
lavish outpouring of solicitude upon 
the German people who are, admitted- 
ly, the instigators and perpetrators of 
all the misery prevalent in the world 


today is not only unwise as an edu- 
cational means for Germany but it 
outrages every sense of justice for 


which Vera Brittain is pleading. 


scheme another world conquest. Whey 
we talk of justice to people we should 
primarily think of the victims of the 
Nazi terror—the millions of people 
slaughtered in cold blood and the hun. 
dreds of thousands wondering home. 
less with the most miserable future 
ahead of them. I should think these 
people should be the first to get our 
help and the Germans should be the 
first ones to do the utmost to restore 
their unfortunates to a semblance of 
their former selves. The Germans have 
no right to ask for any help until 
they have shown a willingness to atone 
for what has been done in their name 
and with their help. 

The greatest tragedy today is the fact 
that we have lost our values of morals 
and justice or that we have a distorted 
view of every idealistic concept. The 





terms, truth, justice, kindne: emocs 
It ik tid that German Youth is racy, freedom and many other terms 
eager to have their country recon- which have had a positive meaning in 
structed on friendliest terms with our thinking have lost their meaning 
their former enemies. Why shouldn't or are being distorted to suit one’s 
thev? They 4re going through hard- own pet theories to the bewilderment 
ships and the sooner the rest of the of the common man. It makes one 
world will help them rebuild their shudder to think of what the future 
country, the sooner they will again will hold. 
live in pea and luxury, ready to New York. 
Split in [tali Lab 
©piit in qian itapor 
(Continued from Page Eight) followed the sterile results of the 


factures baked goods and employs 
4000 workers grew tired of the 
ibus¢ of the factory committee 


160 percent Communist. 
ot have the courage 


which wa 
The owners did r 
to fire the members of the commit- 
tee, therefore they asked for per- 
mission to fire 70 workers for in- 
sufficient productivity, offering to 
pay two months’ wages. The Com- 
no and the firm 
shut down. It was a lock-out which 
lasted 50 days. At the end of this 
time the employees returned to their 
jobs on the terms of the Motta firm 
which took advantage of this to 
eliminate 800 of its 4,000 employees. 
It eliminated all those employees 
who produced least, all active Com- 
munists. A similar incident would 
not have been possible six months 
before. There would have been a 
general strike, violence against the 
factory, and conflicts with the police. 
But now the Communists have 
meekly accepted the blow finding 
the outlet for their anger in verbal 


munists answered 





July general strike. 
The working class which had ral- 


lied around the banner of Moscow 
under the illusion that Italy was on 
the verge of the revolution and that 


the Communist Party was the best 
equipped (and armed) to guarantee 
a victofy, now begins to realize its 
error. Now it begins to understand 
that the Communist tactics are tak- 
ing it from defeat to defeat to total 
ruin. This is happening in every 
field—in the parliamentary field and 
in the trade union field. 


This is a psychological process 
which is developing and which is 
merely at the beginning. Its growth 
must be aided. We must remain 
amidst the workers to show them 
the way, to spur them on, to ens 
courage them. This cannot be done 
from the outside. It is necessary t0 
stay in. 

This is the substance of the de- 
cisions reached by the Socialist 
Workers’ Congress. It is entirely 
possible that in six months the 





creases or even ceas¢ But I doubt ing, or even the destruction, of violence in their press which is read situation will have to be reviewed 
very much if the average educated democracy. only by their followers. The blow and a new decision will have to bé 
person will allow this advice to allevi- Washington, D.C. was very hard, especially because it taken. 
Who Has the Mone Ve 
oe 
(Continued from Page Six) All this evidence points to the same creases has become merely a futile at- scribed by Lewis Carroll’s «Through 
du the past year, about three- conclusion: This postwar prosperity is tempt to maintain existing levels of the Looking Glass,” in which the Red 
quarters of those with incomes b overrated. The average worker hes not living. Queen and Alice were forced to run 4 
$2,000 and o half of those in the , The worker’s race ce vitl reakneck speed i 5 remain 10 
ver hal =o benefited from the full employment Pot “ Es , _ me es me Sees See on eee ae HOY 
$2,000-$5,000 income group spent the : galloping prices is like the race de- the same place. 
a *k and high production oof the postwar 

money for non-durable consumer 

, eee or, in other words, era. He has kept his job, yes, and ad- onus one warren ! 
fi. . ’ cloth ind ot ares mittedly his living standard is higher WHO HAS THE LIQUID ASSETS? 
pen of everyday livir than it was before the war, but in the “ 

" Sidi net Average Amount of Bank Deposits and U.S. Government Bonds — 
. : hree-year period since V- ay he has P one H 

This conc ( E , : - Held by American Families, Early 1947 and Early 1948 il 
questio ed of veterans who 1 been losing the battle against the ris- ae —— i} 

eae hens 7 | iit eceetiniie Occupaitonal Group 1947 | 1948 | Change || 
cashed in the r nal leave bot ng cost of living _—____—____— —————— ae Wis 
ie, ame Managerial and Self-Employed $1250 | $1400 + 12.0% 

it the veterans who had Although there is no doubt that some Professional $1300 $1350 13.8% 

turned in their bonds had used the people have really prospered from this Clerical and Sales $600 | $500 —16.7% i) 
proceeds for “non-durable consumer “prosperity,” there is equally no doubt Skilled and Semi-Skilled .. —~ $ 400 $ 250 —315% i 
goods, emergencies and sickness, and that the typical worker with a job and Unskilled = z —— 


the payment of back bills,” while only 
one-quarter had spent the money for 
autos and other durable goods. 


14 


family is not one of this group. Organ- 
ized labor’s effort to raise the living 
standards of its members by wage in- 

















above and half below this figure. 


Figures indicate holdings of median family; half the families were 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 

jn the labor movement.” (italics are 
ihose of the Manual.) 

“The Shop Unit is trained to work 
a conspirative manner, in order to 
organize and lead the other workers, 
uard the organization and pre- 
members from being fired. 
Because of this method of work the 
Shop Unit will remain the most solid 
link with the masses under any condi- 


1 
i 


vent its 


tions (terror, illegality). The Shop 
Unit is very effective in building real 
united fronts of the workers on imme- 
diate issues (Grievance Committee, 
Shop Committee) and also on broader 


political issues (terror, election, war). 
The Shop Units are instrumental in 
ng and strengthening well-func- 
fractions in the unions.” 


buildi 
woning 

It should be understood that after 
ihe group is set up on a voluntary 
the carrying out of the work is 
(Italics are those of the 


pass, 
c npulsory. 4 
anual.) 

The duties of CP members are un- 
ending. Like the popular laxative, 
they work while we sleep. Being a 
Communist is a twenty-four hour a 
day job. All Party members are ex- 
pected “to act as Communists in the 
territory where they live; make friends 
in their free time among their neigh- 
bors; surround themselves with sym- 
pathizers and in this way help the Unit 
get connections with more workers in 
the territory. An active member of a 
union or other mass organization can- 
not forgive his negligence or failure to 
act as a Communist in the house or 
territory where he lives.” 

Not only are the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Party members unending, 
but they are subjected to iron disci- 
pline. “The Communist Party is or- 
ganized in such a way as to guarantee, 
first, complete inner unity of outlook; 
and, second,combination of the strictest 
discipline with the widest initiative 
and independent activity of Party 
membership.” 

“Party discipline is based upon the 


class-consciousness of its members; 
upon the conviction that without the 
minority accepting and carrying out 
the decisions of the majority, without 
the subordination of the lower Party 
organizations to the higher commit- 
there can be no 
Party able to lead the prole- 


tees, strong, solid, 
steeled 
tariat.” 

“If a member of the Party moves 
from one place to another, he must 
secure a transfer from the Party or- 
ganization before he moves. No Party 
member has the right to leave his Unit 
without permission. The Units must 
not accept any member without a 
The members of the Party 
can secure permission for a leave of 
zbsence in case of sickness or necessity 
for travel from the Party Unit or com- 
mittees. If a member leaves the Party 
Unit without permission, his case will 
be handled in a disciplinary way.” 

“A professional revolutionist is a 
highly developed comrade, trained in 
revolutionary theory and _ practice, 
tested in struggles, who gives his whole 
life to the fight for the interests of his 
own class. A professional revolutionist 
is ready to go whenever and wherever 
the Party sends him. Today he may 
be working in a mine, organizing the 
Party, the trade unions, leading strug- 
gles; tomorrow, if the Party so decides, 
he may be in a steel mill; the day after 
tomorrow, he may be a leader and 
organizer of the unemployed. Natu- 
rally, these professional revolutionists 
are supported by the Party organiza- 
tion if their assignment doesn’t send 
them to work in shops or mines. From 
these comrades the Party demands 
everything. They accept Party assign- 
ments—the matter of family associa- 
tions and other personal problems are 
considered, but are not decisive. If the 
class struggle demands it, he will leave 
his family for months, even years. The 
professional revolutionist cannot be 
demoralized; he is steeled, stable. 
Nothing can shake him. Our task is to 
make every Party member a profes- 
sional revolutionist in this sense.” 


transfer ... 





Inside the CP 


*In order to counteract the activities 
of the stool pigeon, we have to keep 
before our eyes, always, the following 
general rules: 

1) Do not tell any member anything 
about Party members which does not 
concern that member. 

2) Do not discuss any Party question 
outside of the meeting of the Party 
organization (Unit, membership, Unit 
Bureau, Section Committee, Fraction). 

3) Avoid as much‘as possible, keep- 
ing membership lists with names and 
addresses ... 
which are not for 
publication should be read only by 
those Party members to whom they 
are addressed, and should be destroyed 
immediately after reading...” 

= ; 


4) Documents 


Use The Kiddies 


In discussing the best methods of ex- 
posing “spies” and “stool pigeons” we 
are told: “Mobilize the children and 
women in the block in the part of town 
where the stool pigeon lives to make 
his life miserable; let them picket the 
store where his wife purchases grocer- 
ies and other necessities; let the chil- 
dren in the street shout after him or 
after any member of his family that 
they are spies, rats, stool pigeons. 
Chalk his home with the slogan: ‘So- 
and-So who lives here is a spy.’ Let 
the children boycott his children or 
child; organize the children not to talk 
to his children, etc.” 
This.documentary evidence gives an 
insight into many of the tactics and 
methods of the Communist Party, 
USA, and resolves the question—if it 
still is a question—as to whether or 
not the CP is an arm of Soviet policy. 
This Fifth Column movement is pre- 
pared, and has been prepared for many* 
years, for underground operations. 
The Manual proves that the CP is a 
Fifth Column that is conspiratorial, 
functioning legally and illegally, and 
always prepared to go entirely under- 
ground if circumstances necessitate it. 
4 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional Convention: Opens 
with a mass meeting and concert greet- 
ing the delegates and alternates Friday, 
September 17, 8:30 p. m.,m the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street, 
York. Among the prominent Social 
Democrats addressing this meeting are 
Algernon Lee, national chairman; 
Judge Jacob Panken; Gerhart Seger, 
editor, Neue Volkszeitung; Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, and Meyer Leven- 
stein, city chairman, Convention ses- 
sions: Saturday, September 18, 10 a. m. 
to 1 p. m., also 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. Same 
hours on September 19. . . . National 
Executive Meeting called for September 
18, 8:30 p m., in connection with East- 
ern Regional Convention. . . . Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be well represented 
t the Eastern Regional Convention. 
At recent local meeting Abe Belsky, 
well known Social Democrat and officer 
of the ILGWU, was recommended for 
election to the National Executive Com- 
mittee in place of Isaac Smellow who 
ied recently. . . . Johnsonburg, N. J. 
Stevens Institute Camp: August Claes- 
sens will be one of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity instructors at the New Jersey 
C.LO. Summer School, September 7-12. 


New 


a 





NEW YORK CITY 


Roads io Freedom: WEVD Summer 
programs of nine broadcasts ended last 
Tuesday. These programs attracted 
favorable response. The fall and winter 
program will be changed to Sunday 
evening, 10 to 10:30 p. m. First broad- 
cast, Sunday, September 12. Topic: “Is 
the Boom-Bust Cycle Inevitable?” ... 
S.D.F. Youth: Meeting Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 7, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street. 
. .. German Bazaar: November 19, 20, 
21 for the benefit of Social Democrats, 
trade union. relief... . Annual Debs 
Ainner: Celebration of the anniversary 
of the birth of Eugene V. Debs will 
take place on November 11, 7 p. m., at 
the Hotel Henry Hudson, 353 West 
57th Street, New York. Tickets will be 
available in the latter part of this 
month, Please make your reservations 
early. Call or write the S.D.F., 7 East 
15th Street, New York 3, N Y. Phone: 
AL 4-2620. There will be a fine program 
with well-known speakers, entertain- 
ment and music... . August Claessens 
speaks for the Group on September 19, 
9 p. m., 150 West 85th Street. Topic: 

Candidates, Platforms, and Issues in 
the Coming Elections.” 


Labor for 
Truman 


(Continued from Page Three) 
“they grant time also to atheistic groups 
to reply to the religious programs, 

“If legislation is necessary to define 
the rights of religious groups to the 
air waves, then legislation will most 
certainly be proposed when the new 
Congress convenes in January.” 

* “ a 


Wasnincron reaction to the Mos- 
cow settlement of the Berlin blockade 


Labor Planks 


(Continued from Page Two) 
speak with President Truman in Detroit 

n Labor Day is no less an affirmation 
of the Auto Workers’ president’s very 
realistic appraisal of labor’s position in 
his 1948 election, 

The next step, Reuther visualizes, 
is to after the elections a 
“genuine progressive political party... 
that meets the needs of the people.” 
Reuther’s judgment may be balanced 
against many others in labor.who in- 
cline to the thought that a Truman vic- 
tory based on the industrial States and 
the huge industrial urban populations 
may also mean a shifting of national 
from the classic Democratic- 
versus-Republican line to a new line 
in which labor-liberal strength is pit- 
ted against the combination of Eastern 
conservative and Southern tory forces. 
Ii may mean the arrival of that 

ealignment” in American politics on 
a national level of which a lot of talk 
has been heard in the past two decades 
but little has materialized to date. 

Such a realignment need not neces- 
sarily be built upon the ruins of the 
Democratic Party, if the latter holds 
fast to its 1948 New Deal program and 
continues later to draw its strength 
from both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican liberal wings while basing itself 
primarily on mass labor support in the 
great industrial centers. The very fact, 
however, that the New Deal has been 
projected in this showdewn moment of 
American history as both target and 
armor is a glaring confirmation that 
ithe economic and political philosophy 
which the late Franklin Roosevelt 
espoused during the dozen years of his 
White House occupancy has lost none 
of its potency and that it is destined 
to remain the rallying point for pro- 
gressive democracy in our country. 


organize 


power 





is that the Administration has traded 
Berlin for New York City. 

Most gallant political act of the 
week: President Truman’s condemna- 
tion of the egging of Henry Wallace as 
“highly un-American.” 

Most ungallant political act of the 
week: Wallace’s comment (on the Tru- 
man scolding of the Southern rowdies) 
in which he linked the President with 
the Dixiecrats. 

There’s war this week between our 
two armies. The National Guard Bureau 
this week announced that members of 
the Communist Party are not welcome 
in the National Guard. “Communists 
are wnsuitable for membership,” said 
the National Guard, “and the Guard 
will not knowingly include Commu- 
nists in its rolls.” The Regular Army 
has adopted a policy of deciding the 
acceptance or dismissal of Communists 
“according to the merits of each indi- 
vidual case.” The new Selective Serv- 
ice Act does not bar Communists from 
being drafted. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposi? of 90 cents tor every $100 worth ot 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member ~ A B., 
FULLY COOPERATIVE N 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES 55? SA Se Sees NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES ‘Ask for booklet N ‘L-62 76th YEAR 
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—— Next Week: 


ELMER DAVIS 
How Not to Destroy Civilization 





MARTIN EBON 
Who Killed George Polk? 





om 4, 1948 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











A Dean and Some Morals 


N my opinion there is no more contemptible 
l figure, morally and intellectually, than the 
clergyman or the intellectual who builds 

c 


himself up as a propagandist for Soviet Com- 


munism. The clergyman of any faith is presum- 


ably devoted to the vindication of the moral 
law. The methods of a regime that has rein- 
troduced human slavery on a gigantic scale, 
that systematically employs the most ruthle: 
terrorism and the most farflung espionage are 
a negation. of every moral law 

The intellectual, if he is worth the name, 
stands for the ideal of freedom of the mind and 
the spit t. Wherever Commu m | come into 
power it | lestroyed and blotted out cultural, 
scientific and every other form of intellectual 
liberty with a scientific thoroughne that 
make the old-fashioned n re! ol tne 
nineteenth century look positi beral by 
compariso! 

The 1 t notorious of cleric fellow-travel- 
ers is Red Dea Dr. 
Hewlett J n. V acity 
for Se i pro 1a ilsehoods 
that ree » |e lal i wed 
if I ah he ( R la 

1 | l } Y e € h 

lal ) rtime 
| } ( lO { i rateful 
peo} I of ¢ lrawer 
ittrac { Com! t 1 ( front 
ol H iso tf ] ) Y ha illible 
people ) impl ( | garb 

1 t (A u i eI cl 
ol oF I 1 « } lu e } > 
relat ( I 4 ( the Arch- 
I hop ¢ €* Du ) ! VE 
fringe of white hair tha ( ilarl 
em } 

It i refore, from 1 I thy 
V » tl Dy 1 {an e ( ind 
( irlat in ¢ ) ! I l n- 
I { end Bi n ) ( I T 
tne ¢ ( f Ce ) tha 
| Loe l ai F | l a 
\ 1 Lo ¢ { ) co ] ( ide 
t » *y l rican 
t cle n » 1 » ¢ ( 

WI! 1 tl Ccicl \ erica 
in 1945 Dean A t i al in 
t l I n ( ( shi 
erro 8) b\ h 
him } yf f ( \ r can 
Soviet F the 
Attorn Cy ils I 1 ne Red 
Dean was pre ted to the Pre ent i gen- 
erally treate i 1} ( ind 
authority 

This wa ll a lamentable 1 e and 3] Ows 
how trong fellow-traveler lu was In 
Washington. In think it was also a mistake to 
go to the other extreme and bar him from the 
country. In a much smaller and milder way 


} 


this repeated the psychological blunder the 
Soviet authorities made in their handling of 
the Kasenkina and Samarin cases. It gave the 
Dean page one headlines which he could not 
have hoped for otherwise except in The Daily 
Worker. It gave him a chance to pose as a 
martyr. 

It is hard to see what useful purpose was 
served by his exclusion. The type of “mind” 
that would be taken in by his Soviet fairy-tales 
can still find solace in his books and there are 
plenty of American fellow-travelers, lay and 
clerical, who can and will fill in for him as a 
speaker at front meetings. 

The best treatment for charlatans like the 
Red Dean is silent contempt. We missed two 
opportunities to give it to him 

*: * 4 


“None So Blind....” 
Tue publication in Britain of Dallin and 


Nikolaevsky’s authoritative work on forced 
labor in Russia let loose a hornet’s nest of 
in the London New Statesman. Tass 
correspondent Andrew Rothstein performed 
prodigies of mendacity that must have excited 
the admiration of Panyushkin and Lomakin in 
this country. Alexander Werth wrote with the 
disingenuousness of the correspondent with a 
weather eye cocked toward a return Soviet visa. 
Dallin contributed a very effective vindication 
f the basic findings of the book. Probably the 


controversy 


net result of the discussion was to the good, 
especially if one considers that among the 
New Statesman readers are many individuals 
who are susceptible to Communist and fellow. 
traveler sophistries. It is a little discouraging, 
however, to find the magazine editorially sum- 
marizing the results of the discussion with the 
following phrase: 

“It seems clear that nobody knows much 
about these labor camps.” 

To say this after the publication of the de. 
tailed accounts of the Chernavins, Victor Serge, 
Ciliga, Gliksman, of the many Poles cited in 
The Dark Side of The Moon invites vigorous 
challenge. The essential facts about the gigantic 
Soviet slave labor system are available in ful- 
lest detail. There are tens of thousands of 
1atives of Eastern Poland who have been in 
these camps and got out again. A conspiracy 
of lying among so many people is fantastically 
impossible. What is lacking, for certain circles, 
is not the evidence, but the head to comprehend 
it and the heart to react normally to one of the 
gpreatest atrocities of a ruthless age in world 
history. After all, there are proverbially none 
so blind as those who will not see. 





Editorials— 


Silence Better Than Eggs 


= ‘ : 
VE applaud President Truman for his denun- 


ition of the behavior of North Carolinians in 
rowing e and tomatoes at Henry Wallac 


ind breaking up his meetings. As Truman 
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ed, this is “un-American” and undemocrat 

( luet, and violates the tradition of fair may 
It is shocking that men yelled at Wallace, “yeu 
t er lovel o back to Russia.” And it onl 
N ro vote for the “Progressive” Party’ 
lidat and th support of some pse.do- 
beral hites—for mayors of Southern towns 

) on Jim-Crow at his meetings. T 
ire Wa e and his Communist bosses enabled 
» pe champions of Negro right id o 
( | liberties generally 

But there can be no doubt that not onl 

herners but Americans everywhe1 hose 
Wallace calls common, are deeply and 
bitterly resentful, not basically because 
crazy-quilt program but because of hi 
ance with a Fifth Column. The anger 
Wallace ha wn in recent weeks following 
e sure of the operations of Communist 
ngs, an | the Kosenkina episode. The un- 
fortunate behavior of the Southern crowds is 
not merely the work of a few hoodlums, as 
Wallace claims. It is also an expression of mass 
r. Otl I e spoken in Charlotte i 
favor of social eq y of all races; the writer 
ed rial d ¢ sSo—to 2 Ked 
1U ! dn ippened. It is not so 
h | e he advocates racial equality as 
peca t I l 1 svmti ol oi tre ache1 to ne 
United State nd to democracy that Wallace 
i tT ¢ é 

But t bsent treatment would 
} i en - a I ind more effec i\ 

er to this pitiful stooge of Stalin. 

The Communists who exploit the deplorable 
of S n bigots are themselves experts 
at break up meetings of their opponents 
But those who « 


se Wallace from a liberal 
viewpoint will not imitate totalitarian tactics. 
Give Wallace a hearing—don’t make him a 


martyr. ———$$—__—___—_—_ 
, 
DP’s and Consular 
Red Tape 
ARREN R. AUSTIN, chief US delegate 
to the UN, has stated that immigrants 
from the DP camps to this country will 
start coming within a few weeks. He estimated 
that the number admitted will increase from 
2,000 in the first months to 9,000 monthly until 
the full two-year quota of 205,000 is filled. 


The New York Times reports that immigra” 


tion has been unduly delayed by administrative 
bureaucracy and complications in issuing visas. 
It was said that “It is easier for a former Nazi 
to enter the United States than for one of the 
Nazi’s innocent victims.” 

The Displaced Persons are still stagnating in 
miserable camps, held there not only by barbed 
wire but red tape. American consuls place 
routine formalities ahead of humanity. They 
require applicants to go to one of three con- 
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sulates in Germany, which is almost imposs- 
ible for them to do. Those who manage to make 
the long trip face a long “processing’—the 
previous screening does not count; they must 
go through the routine again. For which Amer- 
ican taxpayers pay. According to Ugo Carusi, 
DP Commissioner, not more than 40,000 can 
thus be processed for admission to the USA 
in the coming 11 months. Congress did not 
appropriate enough money. 

The bill that was finally passed, two years 
after Truman made his moving appeal for the 
DPs, was terribly inadequate—and discrime 
inatory against Jews and Catholics. And even 
this poor bill is not being implemented efficient- 
ly. Mr. Austin’s assurance gives some hope, 
but thousands of DPs are eating their hearts 
out in bitterness and despair. The promise 
held out by. Mr. Austin comes, presumably, in 
response to outraged public opinion. Perhaps 
aroused public pressure can speed up the pros 
cessing and cut through the red tape. 

A report to the UN recently assailed the fail- 
ure of most governments to live up to their 
moral obligations to the million DP war vite 
tims. The US Congress has done far less than 
some other governments; its handling of the 
question was coldly calculating and grudging 
and based on unenlightened self-interest. Far 
too few DPs are to be admitted, and those few 
must be able to contribute materially to this 
nation’s wealth. The finding of skilled labor 
among DPs seems to hg more important than 
helping those who need help most desperately, 
and little regard is to be shown for such con- 
siderations as keeping families together. 

The first duty of the next Congress is to 
amend or discard the present bill and pass 
adequate and humanitarian legislation on be+ 
half of the DPs whose position has become 
utterly intolerable. 
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